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The Spirituality of St. Gregory the Great 
By J. D. CricHTon 


Three great figures stand at the source of Western spirituality, 
St. Augustine, St. Bernard and St. Gregory the Great. All in 
greater or less degree and in different ways have contributed to 
the philosophy of the spiritual life. Later elements intervened, 
preéminently the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius which were con- 
tinued in the Thomistic tradition issuing into the late Dominican 
mystics, Eckhart, Suso and Tauler; and, on the other hand, the 
Jesuit tradition which links up and continues the Bernardine 
tradition. Compared with Eastern spirituality, the Western is 
more sober, practical and voluntarist. It was St. Gregory who 
more than any other has given to Western spirituality its sobriety 
and practical tone. This is not to say that his teaching is merely 
moralist or ascetic, though largely through him and St. Bernard 
all that was best in the old Roman Stoic tradition has been incor- 
porated into the Western tradition. While his soul strained ever 
upwards towards union with the Light Inaccessible, he kept his 
feet firmly on the ground. A true son of St. Benedict, his atti- 
tude was to be repeated again and again, notably in St. Anselm. 
He was all too aware of the corpus delicti, the weight of the flesh 
which chains mankind to the earth. St. Augustine had quoted: 
“Trahit sua quemque voluptas,” and St. Gregory knew by expe- 
rience of men that man’s voluptas is so often fleshly. 

This practical quality of St. Gregory’s mind is not surprising 
if we consider the man. A Roman of one of the most ancient 
families, he had inherited the Roman genius for ruling men. 
Though studious in his habits, he was not of a speculative turn 
and took whatever theology he had from St. Augustine. The 


1“Elle (sa doctrine théologique) s’est formée par la lecture de saint Augustine, 
mais elle s’attempére a la médiocrité du temps et au caractére tout pratique que 
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consequences were enormous: it was this diluted, popularized 
Augustinianism that dominated medieval thought until St. 
Thomas. And, then, look at the times in which he lived! Greg- 
ory sat among the ruins of an Empire in which the decencies of 
life, scholarship, art, and the rest were becoming impossible. 
Barbarians were everywhere overrunning the Empire, the Lom- 
bards, whom Gregory feared and abhorred, dominating Italy. 
“Inter gladios Longobardorum”’ is a constantly recurring phrase 
in his letters. The rule of the Byzantine Emperors was becoming 
more and more ineffectual. Upon Gregory devolved the task of 
ministering to the temporal needs of Western Europe. The 
saddest thing was that Gregory knew he was working against the 
overwhelming forces of decay. His task seemed nearly useless, 
and he waited for the end. For he was convinced that the end of 
the world was at hand and his mind was filled with gloom. This 
is how he spoke of the task he had assumed: ‘But since I, un- 
worthy and weak, have taken charge of an old and grievously 
battered ship (for on all sides the waves enter, and the planks, 
battered by a daily and violent storm, sound of shipwreck), I 
beseech thee by Almighty God to stretch out the hand of thy 
prayer to me in this my danger” (Epistolz, I, iv). Strange fears 
beset the mind of him who was one of the most enlightened men 
of his day. Men expected strange portents, and St. Gregory re- 
marks somewhere that even the weather shows the end of all 
things is at hand. In another place, replying to a Greek lady’s 
request for relics, he says that in the West it is the custom never 
to touch the bodies of the Saints, and tells a series of fearsome 
stories of how at one time ten and at another fifteen workmen 
were struck dead for accidentally touching the tombs of St. Peter 
and St. Lawrence during some excavations! Anyway, he sends 
her some filings from the chains of St. Peter. These, made up 
into a golden key, were his favorite present to notabilities. This 
preoccupation with wonders and the end of all things left its mark 
on the Middle Ages; we see its issue in the ever-recurring Last 
Judgments in the French Cathedrals, and the later Danses 


peuple et clergé donnent alors 4 la religion. . . . C’est par sa correspondance surtout 
qu’il convient de juger de l’intelligence et du caractére du grand pontife; et cette 
correspondance est de tout point admirable” (Tixeront, ‘‘Histoire des Dogmes,” 
4th ed., 1919, III, 318). 
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Macabres of the fifteenth century give a not inaccurate picture of 
Gregory’s mind.? 

Again, it must be emphasized that St. Gregory was a practical 
man by force of circumstances. By nature he was a contempla- 
tive and he hated all this worldly business. The startling para- 
dox of his life was that his work in the sphere of affairs was so 
brilliantly successful and of lasting importance to the Church. 
We see him sitting in his room, sometimes lying on a couch racked 
with pain,* dictating dispatches to every part of the Church, dis- 
patches in which he gives admirably lucid and direct instructions, 
settling disputes with a perfect sense of justice which, however, 
for the poor and oppressed, he was always ready to temper with 
mercy. The character of St. Gregory is best known from his 
letters.* 

The wit and humor of the Saints have been neglected, and I 
have collected a few phrases from the letters to dispel the idea 
that, if St. Gregory was oppressed with the burden of office and 
the difficulties of his times, he was gloomy. To Peter, his sub- 
deacon in Sicily: ‘‘Do thou then, if in thy little diminutive body 
thou hast the greater wisdom, manage the matter so that I have 
my will and the Lord Bishop be not distressed” (II, xxxii). Re- 
ferring to the Emperor of the Persians whom a bishop had failed 
to convert, he says even so he (the bishop) will not lose his re- 
ward: “For the Ethiopian, too, goes black into the bath and 
comes out black; but still the keeper of the bath receives his pay!’’ 
To his beloved Peter, in the course of a long letter about business, 
he writes: ‘“‘Furthermore, thou has sent me one sorry nag and 
five good asses. That nag I cannot ride, he is such a sorry one; 
and those good asses I cannot ride because they are asses” (II, 
XXxXii). 


2In one place St. Gregory seems to betray a belief in astrology. He tells Peter, 
his delegate, to cross the sea before the Feast of St. Cyprian “‘lest any danger should 
ap i the constellation which always threatens the sea at that season’”’ (Epist., 

I, xxxii). 

3 Writing towards the end of his life to one Rusticiana, he says he had been ill from 
gout and almost despaired of. She had sent presents to him anda letter. He was so 
ill they dared not give him the letter. In the same letter he says: “‘I can now rarely 
rise from bed” (XI, xliv). 

4 For the translations of the letters I have used those in ‘“‘Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church’ (Oxford and New York City, 1895), XII and XIII. 
I have made one or two slight alterations and have occasionally paraphrased. 
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Another characteristic of St. Gregory’s letters is his intimate 
concern and unfailing charity for the poor and oppressed. He 
arranged every detail with an exquisite discrimination. Sisinnius, 
a judge, has fallen on hard times. Peter is instructed to give him 
an annual pension to be charged to the accounts of the Church. 
Unjust exactions are being made from peasants; not only are 
three and a half measures being demanded instead of two, but the 
measures themselves are larger than the standard size. This 
must be corrected at once. In the innumerable disputes concern- 
ing church property, St. Gregory is insistent that justice must be 
done, even to the apparent detriment of the Church. To Jews 
he is just and kind; they must not be prevented from worshipping 
in their synagogues if they are doing no harm to anyone else. 
His view of alms offered to him for others shows a high conscien- 
tiousness: ‘‘Now what you have sent me, God inspiring you, for 
the redemption of captives, I confess that I have received both 
with joy and with sorrow. With joy—that is for you whom I 
thus perceive to be preparing a mansion in the heavenly country; 
but with exceeding sorrow for myself, who, over and above my 
care of the property of the holy Apostle Peter, must now also give 
an account of the property of my most sweet son, the Lord Theo- 
dorus, and be held responsible for having spent it carefully or 
negligently” (IV, xxxi). 

Here, perhaps, we may insert an incident showing his concern 
for the conversion of England. ‘To Candidus, his agent in Gaul, 
he wrote: “Now that thou art going . . . to the government of the 
patrimony that is in Gaul, we desire thy love to procure, with the 
money thou mayest receive, clothing for the poor, or English 
boys of about seventeen or eighteen years of age, who may profit 
by being given to God in monasteries.”” This was probably be- 
fore St. Augustine was sent. 

These details may not seem to have much to do with the matter 
in hand; however, they not only show the background of St. 
Gregory’s life but are examples of that practical charity of the 
Roman Church which was characteristic of it in the time of St. 
Paul and has been ever since. St. Gregory, like every great 
Roman Pontiff and indeed all Catholic priests, was keenly sensi- 
ble of the obligations of social justice and charity, and in these 
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days when the Church is being judged more as a social institution 
than as a religious community, this is a lesson worth remembering. 

In a correspondence with Natalis, a bishop in Dalmatia, cer- 
tain points of St. Gregory’s teaching are brought out. WNatalis 
was a bon viveur, not an admirable man but apparently witty and 
given to quarrelling with some of his clergy. He had deposed his 
archdeacon under color of elevating him—a thing not unknown 
in the annals of church history. Gregory writes to him saying 
that he hears Natalis is given over wholly to feasting. He knows 
this is true, for “‘thou art in no wise intent on reading nor in giv- 
ing exhortations, but art even ignorant of the very use and pur- 
pose of ecclesiastical order.” Natalis’ answer was apparently so 
cheeky that it can only have been written after a good dinner. 
As to his feastings, he quotes Scripture to support himself, and 
of course drags in the text about “‘wine-bibbers.’”’ As to reading, 
he says he has no time on account of tribulations, and affirms 
that he does his duty in the matter of preaching. Gregory in his 
reply is cold, ironical, and sarcastic. He parries the fanciful 
(then fashionable) interpretations of Scripture, and bids Natalis 
fill the stomach of the soul. Natalis had said his dinners were a 
matter of charity, and Gregory who must have had uncommon 
knowledge of his man and his habits remarks that they may be so 
if there are no backbitings at table, nor gossip nor scandalous talk, 
and if ‘the words of sacred reading are heard. If then you thus 
conduct yourselves in your feasts, I own you are masters of ab- 
stinence.”’ In the matter of reading the Pope quotes St. Paul 
and says, if Scripture has been written for our comfort, then a 
fortiori we ought to read it in times of tribulation (II, lii). The 
business dragged on for years. Incidentally, St. Gregory insists 
that the priest must have the requisite learning and refuses to 
consecrate a certain John because he was ignorant of the Psalter 
(V, xlviii). It is St. Gregory, too, who calls Scripture ‘‘a kind of 
epistle of Almighty God to His creature’’ (IV, xxxi). And this is 
how he exhorted a layman to read the Scriptures. After remark- 
ing that if he received letters from the Emperor, he would study 
them diligently, he continues: ‘“The Emperor of heaven, the Lord 
of men and Angels, has sent thee His epistles for thy life’s behoof; 
and yet, glorious son, thou neglectest to read these epistles ar- 
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dently. Study, then, I beseech thee, and daily meditate on the 
words of thy Creator. Learn the heart of God in the words of God 
that thou mayest sigh more ardently for the things that are eter- 
nal, that your soul may be kindled with greater longings for 
heavenly joys” (zbid.). 

To those whom he esteemed, and especially his friends, Greg- 
ory wrote in terms of warm affection. Here in a letter to Do- 
minicus, Bishop of Carthage, who wrote congratulating him on 
the anniversary (?) of his ordination, Gregory sings the praises of 
charity. The letter has been delayed but no matter, ‘‘seeing that 
from this delay there appears no interruption but rather an in- 
crease of the love which by the mercy of God, through your con- 
templation of the priestly office, your practice of reading and your 
maturity of age, we know to be already firmly planted in you.”’ 
Let us, then, he says, hold fast to this mother and guard of vir- 
tues. ‘For this joins what is divided and keeps together what is 
joined. This lifts up what is lowly without the swelling (of 
pride); this brings down what is lifted up without dejection. 
Through this the unity of the universal Church, which is the 
knitting together of the Body of Christ, rejoices in its several parts 
through the mind’s equalization of them, though having in it in- 
equalities from the diversity of its members. Through this 
(charity) these members both exult in the joy of others, though in 
themselves afflicted, and also droop for the sorrows of others, 
though themselves joyful. For seeing that, as the Doctor of the 
Gentiles testifies, if one member suffers anything the other mem- 
bers suffer with it, and if one member glories all the members re- 
joice with it, I doubt not that you groan for our perturbation as it 
is quite certain that we rejoice for your peace’’ (II, xlvii). He 
goes on to speak of the heavy weight of the priesthood, for a priest 
must so live as to be an example to others, and then be on his 
guard not to get proud because of the example he shows. He 
must be ever intent on his ministry of preaching, strengthening 
those weak in love, warning the wicked of the punishments of hell, 
keeping always in mind the words of the Lord: ‘Trade ye till I 
come.’ So, he concludes, how shall he face the Master of the 
house if he has little gain, or almost none, to show? ‘Pray then 
for me, dearest brother, for through the bond of charity both what 
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I say of myself is thy concern and what I desire thee to do is 
mine.’ An exquisite letter from a priest to a priest. 

Another letter, to an Abbot Eusebius who refused to communi- 
cate with a bishop who had offended him, is a perfect instruction 
on humility. ‘“The humility of God’s servants ought to appear in 
a time of affliction: but those who lift themselves up against their 
superiors show that they scorn to be God’s servants. And, in- 
deed, what he (the bishop) once did ought not to have been done, 
but still it ought to have been taken by thee with all humility; 
and again, when he restored to thee his favor, he ought to have 
been met with thanks. Here is cause for tears. For it is no 
great thing for us to be humble to those by whom we are honored, 
for even any worldly man would do this; but we ought especially 
to be humble to those at whose hands we suffer. What life are 
we leading if we will not be humble even to our fathers?” He 
exhorts the abbot to put away bitterness, and to soften his ad- 
monition includes a gift of a hundred solidi. 

Many of the bishops of the time had been monks, and fre- 
quently bewailed their loss of interior quiet in letters to St. Greg- 
ory. It is indeed the burden of his own letters to his friends. 
Cyriacus, Bishop of Constantinople, confesses his desire for peace 
and quiet. Gregory remarks that it is a sign of his fitness for his 
office, since a position of authority should be given to those who 
fly from it rather than to those who covet it. Then quoting, 
“Simon, lovest thou Me?” he says that if one who is able to feed 
the sheep of Christ refuses to do so, he shows that he does not 
love the Chief Shepherd. “For if the Only-Begotten of the 
Father, for accomplishing the good of all, came forth from the 
secrecy of the Father into the midst of us, what shall we say if we 
prefer our secrecy to the good of our neighbors?’’ Then he takes 
Isaias and Jeremias as types of the active and contemplative life. 
The one wanted an active life, the other a contemplative, but 
both were justified because called by God. They did not resist 
the call of God, and Isaias was first purged by coal from an altar 
to show that “no one who has not been purged should dare to 
approach the sacred ministries, nor anyone whom heavenly grace 
chooses, refuse proudly under a show of humility.” How is 
Cyriacus to acquire tranquillity amidst the cares of life? Greg- 
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ory admits the difficulty, but concludes ‘‘he who is sustained by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit passes through the waters and yet is 
not overflowed by the rivers, because in the midst of crowds he 
so proceeds along his way as not to sink the head of his mind be- 
neath the active business of the world.”” But, he says later,‘‘do 
not think you will ever be freed from the claims of business, only 
see that they do not become excessive.”” The difficulties of the 
men of that time were very much the same as ours, and St. Greg- 
ory, with much good sense, applies what remedies were possible, 
and these remedies are as applicable now as then. 

Among all the letters of spiritual direction written since the 
foundation of the Church, ninety per cent must have been written 
to and for women who were pious or rich or both. St. Gregory 
had his share of such correspondence—with Greek ladies, for the 
most part, in the imperial Byzantine household whom he had met 
when nuncio at Constantinople. Gregoria writes, typically, ac- 
cusing herself of her manifold sins. This accusation calls forth 
from Gregory a beautiful passage on the Magdalen (VII, xxv): 
“Bring before your eyes, I pray you, what hands held those feet. 
That woman who had been a sinner in the city touched the feet 
of Him who sits at the right hand of the Father above all the 
Angels. Let us estimate what is the heart of that heavenly 
loving-kindness that a woman who had been plunged through sin 
into the whirlpool’s depth should thus be lifted high on the wing 
of love through grace. It is fulfilled, sweet daughter, it is ful- 
filled, what was promised to us by the prophetic voice. .. : ‘And 
in that day the house of David shall be an open fountain for 
ablution of the sinner and of her that is unclean’ ”’ (Zach., xiii. 1). 

To Theoctista, a sister of the Emperor, he explains the meaning 
of compunction, of which he says there are two kinds, ‘‘one that 
is afraid of eternal pains, the other that sighs for heavenly re- 
wards; since the soul that is athirst for God is first moved to com- 
punction by fear and afterwards by love.’’ The fear arises from 
the thought of punishment, but when that has passed away, “‘a 
certain security has birth from a sense of pardon; and the mind 
is inflamed with love of heavenly joys. . . .For the mind con- 
templates what are those choirs of Angels, what is the very society 
of blessed spirits, what the vision of the inward brightness of God, 
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and laments more for the lack of unending good than it wept 
before when it feared eternal evil; and thus it comes to pass that 
the compunction of fear, when perfected, draws the mind to 
the compunction of love” (VII, xxvi). This, I imagine, is a classi- 
cal statement of the meaning of compunction, so little remem- 
bered in these days. 

Towards the end of his life he wrote his longest and perhaps 
best-known letter to Theoctista. She was being subjected to a 
campaign of calumnies, which seem to have had their origin in 
certain doubtful theological views she held—for Theoctista was a 
Byzantine intellectual and the governess of the imperial children. 
Gregory evidently suspected there was some truth behind the 
calumnies and very skillfully lets her know this, but first he ex- 
horts her to patience and suggests that a good conscience is all 
that matters (the first hint!). Tribulation is good for one, for 
perhaps good men praise too much (Gregory from personal ex- 
perience knew the atmosphere of adulation at the Byzantine 
court!); the words of bad men help to keep us humble. And 
then there would be no patience without tribulation, no Abel 
without a Cain. He develops this thought in a remarkable series 
of Scriptural illustrations showing the twofold rhythm of human 
history. He comforts her, encourages her, and shows a deep 
sympathy for her, but at last he comes to the point. He makes a 
practical suggestion. Why not call the calumniators to her and 
make her sentiments on the disputed points clear, even confirming 
her orthodoxy with an oath? (A very skillful maneuver to ex- 
tract a confession of faith!) He recalls his own practice in Con- 
stantinople where many were accused to him of erroneous views. 
He examined them personally and usually found them guiltless. 
Will this be beneath her imperial dignity? No, “for we are all 
brethren created by the power of one Emperor and redeemed by 
His Blood, and so we ought not to despise our brethren in any 
way, however poor and abject.’”” He exhorts her to true penance 
for any wrongdoing and concludes: ‘Wherefore, Your Excel- 
lency who lives incessantly in reading, in tears and in alms 
should, as I have requested, appease their unwisdom by gentle 
exhortation and replies that not only in yourself but also in them 
you may find the glory of eternal retribution. All this my ex- 
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ceeding love has induced me to say to you, since I think your joy 
is my gain and your sadness my loss. May Almighty God guard 
you with heavenly grace, and keeping safe the piety of our Lord 
and the tranquillity of our most pious lady, prolong your life for 
the education of the little lords” (XI, xlv). 

At the beginning of his reign he wrote another letter to Theoc- 
tista which reveals his inner soul and may well lead us to the con- 
clusion of this paper. He is lamenting his election to the Papacy; 
he is desolated by the new cares of office, and says he is more un- 
happy now than even whenalayman. “For I have lost the deep 
joys of quiet. . . .For I used to strive daily to win my way outside 
the world, outside the flesh, . . . and to see incorporeally supernal 
joys.’ Then, he says, he seemed to stand on a certain summit 
of things,® so that he was able to see the world in perspective. 
All that is finished, and now, even when his work is put away, his 
mind is so distracted that he is unable to return to contemplation. 
(It is comforting to us to know that so great a contemplative was 
afflicted as we all are who are not saints.) He had loved the con- 
templative life as a Rachel, but now he is chairied to Lia. He had 
longed to sit at the feet of the Lord with Mary, and lo! he is be- 
come a Martha. Called to preach the wondrous works of God, 
he is finding it difficult even to remember what they are. He 
sees himself exalted with the proud, and he is afraid of falling as 
they. However, he must reach forth to those things that are 
before, the eternal and the permanent, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and must learn so to control his outward ad- 
vancement as by no means to fall inwardly thereby. It is a 
touching, human letter, and reveals the true sanctity of St. 
Gregory as few others do. 

It will have been observed that there is a twofold rhythm, the 
active and contemplative, in Gregory’s life which is reflected in 
his letters. It is, indeed, out of his experience that he worked 
out his thesis of the mixed life of contemplation. A life of unin- 
terrupted contemplation he thinks impossible, and in any case 
there are times when the calls of charity and justice may make it 
more perfect to be active in the work of Christ than to contem- 


e . This is what St. Thomas was later to call Wisdom, the supreme gift of the Holy 
ost, 
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plate. Indeed, the ideal is that activity should be the issue and 
fruit of contemplation. ‘“Whoever reaps benefit by seeing spir- 
itual things,” he says, “is bound by speaking to lay them before 
others.’”® This doctrine, which Dom Cuthbert Butler calls St. 
Gregory’s specific contribution to Western Mysticism, was taken 
up by St. Thomas and became the ideal of the Dominicans: 
contemplata aliis tradere. Furthermore, St. Gregory is an im- 
portant witness to the traditional teaching that true mysticism is 
but the normal development of the supernatural life. His 
homilies on mysticism were preached in the basilica to all, and in 
the Regula Pastoralis all priests are called to contemplation. 
This important teaching, high and attainable only by the few, is 
again being preached, and it has been the life work of Pére Garri- 
gou-Lagrange, O.P., to defend it. 

We shall close with a passage in which St. Gregory sets Christ 
Our Lord before us as our model in this matter. ‘Christ set 
forth in Himself patterns of both lives, the active and the con- 
templative, united together. For the contemplative life differs 
very much from the active. But Our Redeemer, by becoming in- 
carnate, while He gave a pattern of both, united both in Himself. 
For when He wrought miracles in the city, and yet continued all 
night in prayer on the mountain, He gave His faithful ones an 
example not to neglect, through love of contemplation, the care of 
their neighbors; nor again to abandon contemplative pursuits 
through being too immoderately engaged in the care of their 
neighbors: but so to keep together their mind, in applying it to 
the two cases, that the love of their neighbor may not interfere 
with the love of God; nor again the love of God cast out, because 
it transcends, the love of their neighbors” (Moral., xxviii. 33, 
quoted from Dom C. Butler, op. cit., p. 222). 


® Butler, ““Western Mysticism” (ed. 1922), p. 221. 








Pentecostal Preaching 
By THE RicuT Rev. Msecr. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


III. Prophecies 


Under the general heading of ‘Pentecostal Preaching,” the 
topic of “Miracles” was especially treated in the May issue of 
this REview. It was therein pointed out that there is, in our 
Liturgy at present, a duplication of one kind of miracle, namely, 
the miraculous feeding of great multitudes with a few loaves and 
fishes (cfr. the Gospels of the Fourth Sunday in Lent and the 
Sixth Sunday after Pentecost). Similarly, the Gospels of the 
Fifteenth and the Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost deal, 
respectively, with the raising to life of the dead son of the widow 
of Naim and of the dead daughter of a ‘‘certain ruler.”” Again, we 
find the Gospels of the Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost and 
the Third Sunday after Epiphany dealing with the cure, respec- 
tively, of ten lepers and of a single leper. Since the Pew objected 
to the repeated employment of similar Gospel pericopes and de- 
sired a larger scope of New Testament lessons for the instruction of 
our congregations, such illustrations as those noted above were 
given in defense of the expressed wish of the Pew. 

The paper dealing with ‘‘Miracles” in our “Pentecostal Preach- 
ing’’ was followed by a paper in the June issue of the REVIEW 
dealing particularly with the apparently repetitious character of 
the lessons illustrated by Our Saviour’s “Parables” as given in 
the Sunday Gospels of the Pentecostal Season and of the other 
portions of the Liturgical Year. The Pew had grown somewhat 


fatigued mentally by what it considered as an over-sameness in | 


the Gospel pericopes, and desired a broader illustration of the 
great lessons contained in the Four Gospels. To meet this 
desire of the Pew the two papers presented a general sort of argu- 
ment or illustration of the manner in which the desired variety 
could be obtained without lessening the impact made on the mind 
by the “Miracles” and the “Parables” of Our Saviour. It was 
suggested that similar miracles and parables could be read to- 
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gether on definite Sundays, and could thus leave space, on other 
Sundays, for newly arranged pericopes affording both greater 
variety and wider outlook for the congregations at Sunday Masses. 

The present paper takes up the subject of “Prophecies” in the 
Pentecostal Season. Here again we can perceive some repetitious- 
ness in the Gospels for the Sundays. 

Three such pericopes invite our attention. (1) The Seventh 
Sunday after Pentecost (Matt., vii. 15-21) begins thus: ‘‘Beware 
of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves.” (2) The Ninth Sunday 
after Pentecost (Luke, xix. 41-47) contains the prophecy of 
Our Saviour concerning the destruction of Jerusalem: ‘And 
when He drew near, seeing the city, he wept over it, saying: 
‘.. . thy enemies shall not leave a stone upon a stone, because 
thou hast not known the time of thy visitation.’’’ (3) The 
Last Sunday after Pentecost (Matt., xxiv. 15-35) foretells both 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the terrors of the Day of the 
General Judgment: ‘“‘When you shall see the abomination of 
desolation. . . standing in the holy place. . . . And immediately 
after the tribulation of those days. . . shall appear the sign of the 


Son of man in heaven... .” 
I 


The Gospel of the Seventh Sunday after Pentecost begins with 
the warning of Our Saviour given to His disciples. It may be 
helpful here to italicize the words, “false prophets.” Our Lord 
said: ‘‘Beware of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing 
of sheep, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.” 

Bearing in mind, then, the italics conferred on the expression, 
“false prophets,” a fair sort of question may arise in our minds: 
“Will the good folk in the congregation understand the meaning 
of the word ‘prophets’ in its present connection?’ What do 
people generally understand by the word ‘‘prophet’’? Or- 
dinarily (and, in the case of our congregations, we might perhaps 
safely say always) the word “prophet” will be understood by 
“the generality” to mean a person who undertakes to foretell 
the future. A “false prophet’’ would accordingly be understood 
to mean any person who undertakes to foretell the future either 
with a mistaken outlook or with an intentional deception. 
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Such a popular misconception of the meaning of the word 
“prophet” might indeed (one could properly suppose) be formally 
corrected by a preacher who deals with the Gospel pericope 
which we are now considering. And it was accordingly an ex- 
cellent thought in the mind of Dr. Callan, O.P., to indicate the 
various meanings of ‘‘prophet’”’ in his work entitled: “The Four 
Gospels with a Practical Commentary for Priests and Students.’’! 
He thus gives proper space to a broader meaning of the word 
“prophet” than is understood by “the generality.” Indeed, 
there might be a reasonable fear lest even an absent-minded 
preacher should leave his hearers uninstructed in the peculiar 
meaning given to “‘prophets” in the Gospel pericope of the Seventh 
Sunday after Pentecost. Dr. Callan thus comments on St. 
Matthew, vii. 15: 

“Prophets. The word prophet in its strict sense means one who 
has been divinely instructed to foretell future events. Here, how- 
ever, it means a teacher who has been sent by God to instruct His 
people. False prophets means false teachers, heretics, etc., within 
the fold of Christ. 

“Who come: that is, who are self-sent without divine commis- 


sion; who have the external appearances of sheep, 7.e., of orthodoxy, 
but who are in reality wolves, i.e., false teachers.” 


This somewhat peculiar meaning of ‘‘prophets’’ (as the word 
occurs in the Gospel pericope of the Seventh Sunday after Pente- 
cost) will hardly enter into the conception of “‘ordinary folk,” 
although our English dictionaries begin their definition of the 
word ‘‘prophet’”’ by noting a first meaning as an interpreter or 
deliverer of a divine message, while a secondary meaning indi- 
cates a foreteller of coming events (not the events described by 
the poet who sang: ‘‘For coming events cast their shadow before,” 
but the events which are shrouded from our ordinary perception). 

Now, it is not the first meaning indicated above, but the second- 
ary meaning of the word “prophet” which people ordinarily 
attach to the word. Meanwhile, however, the word “prophets” 
in the pericope we are now considering does not refer to persons 
who foretell future events; and the question may appropriately 


1“*The Four Gospels with a Practical Critical Commentary for Priests and Stu- 
dents,” by Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., Lector of Sacred Theology and Professor 
in the Catholic Foreign Mission Seminary, Ossining, N. Y. (Second and Revised 
Edition, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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be asked: “Is it desirable for the preacher (who comments on the 
pericope we are now considering) to indicate to his hearers the 
various meanings of the words ‘prophet’ and ‘prophecy’? 
Should he correct the popular misconception of these words and 
emphasize the meaning indicated above by Dr. Callan?” 

It would justly appear that a preacher ought to indicate the 
meaning of the word “prophets” as that word is found in our 
present pericope. The words “prophet” and ‘“‘prophecy”’ occur 
so frequently in both the Old and the New Testament in various 
meanings that a preacher might interest, as well as inform, any 
congregation by a very slight disquisition on this subject of their 
curiously variant meanings. It occurs to me, in this connection, 
to illustrate my thought by referring to a very curious use of the 
verb “‘prophesy.”” The good folk who have attended the Mass 
on Palm Sunday with an English Missal will doubtless recall the 
curious use of the word “‘prophesy”’ in the Passion-Gospel of that 
Sunday: ‘“Then did they spit in His face and buffet Him; and 
others struck His face with the palms of their hands, saying: 
‘Prophesy unto us, O Christ, who is he that struck Thee?” 
(Matt., xxvi. 67, 68). Obviously, “‘prophesy” here refers to 
(not a future, but) a past event: ‘‘Prophesy. . . who is he that 
struck thee.” 

Archbishop MacEvilly? takes the trouble to explain this (not, 
be it observed, to the ordinary folk in our congregations, but) 
to his priestly readers, as follows: ‘In order fully to understand 
this, it should be borne in mind, as we have it recorded in St. 
Mark (xv. 65), St. Luke (xxii. 64), that they blindfolded Him, and, 
treating Him as a laughing-stock and as a fool, they began to 
question Him, to prophesy, who was it that struck Him, at differ- 
ent times. These words contain a sneering taunt at His pretensions 
to be a prophet. The word, ‘prophesy,’ signifies, not merely to 
predict future events but also to disclose secret and hidden things, 
in which latter sense the word is employed here” (the italics 
throughout this quotation are mine). 

To return now to the point at issue (namely, the question of 
commenting, ina sermon on this Pentecostal Sunday, on the various 


2 “An Exposition of the Gospels, Consisting of an Analysis of Each Chapter and of 
a Commentary Critical, Exegetical, Doctrinal and Moral’’ (Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected, Benziger Brothers, New York City), pp. 540-541. 
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meanings of the words “‘prophet,” “‘prophecy,” “prophesy,” etc.), 
it may be interesting to note that Father Arthur Devine, Passion- 
ist,* apparently did not think it desirable to draw attention to the 
exact meaning of the word “prophets”’ in his sermon, covering nine 
pages, on the Gospel of the Seventh Sunday after Pentecost, al- 
though the title which he gave to his sermon was the striking 
one of “‘False Prophets.’’ Under this title, he chose for his text 
this one sentence from our Gospel: “Beware of false prophets, who 
come to you in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly they are 
ravenous wolves” (Matt., vii. 15). Let me quote next a portion 
of the Introduction to the sermon: 


“A few words of explanation of the text of the Gospel read on this 
Sunday may be useful and serve to the better understanding of the 
lesson it conveys to our minds. 

“It is a part of Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount which He de- 
livered to His disciples in the month of May of the second year of 
His public ministry. 

“By the words, ‘Beware of false prophets,’ Our Lord intended to 
denounce the Scribes and the Pharisees; and also to denounce all 
their imitators and all false teachers of religion in subsequent ages. 
The Scribes and Pharisees sat upon the chair of Moses and consti- 
tuted themselves teachers. These were the wolves in sheep’s 
clothing in the time of Our Lord, who sought to deceive the people 
in religious matters. Whilst opposing Christ and teaching error, 
they appeared exteriorly good and pious; they spoke the language 
of virtue; they performed openly benevolent acts of charity; they 
pretended to have zeal for souls, but in reality and inwardly they 
were ravenous wolves who perverted souls and brought them to 
spiritual ruin. They have had imitators in every age of the Church, 
and these imitators or false teachers of religion are innumerable in 
our own day.” 


About one-half of the Introduction has been quoted here. 
Nowhere in the Introduction is any definition given of either 
“prophets” or “false prophets”; that is to say, no reason is 
assigned for calling such bad characters ‘‘false prophets.’’ Later, 
under the First Point (‘“To beware of false prophets”) we do 
indeed come upon this: ‘‘Catholics, however, have no difficulty 
in knowing false prophets, as the signs or notes of the true proph- 
ets or teachers are as clear to their minds as the notes of the true 
Church itself.” I have italicized the words, “prophets or 


or Preaching,” by the Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist (Baker, London), 
p. 
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teachers,” because the two words may be considered as indicating 
equivalency of meaning. Nevertheless, it might seem doubtful 
that hearers of the sermon could so quickly interpret the two 
words as mutually explanatory. All possible misapprehension 
could have been anticipated and removed by a simple declaration 
that the words ‘‘false prophets’’ mean ‘‘false teachers’’—the 
word ‘‘prophets,” as used here, simply meaning “religious teach- 
ers,” and not “religious anticipators of things as yet to come.” 

However, turning next to “The Pulpit Orator,’’* I find the 
Homiletic Sketch treating the word ‘‘prophets”’ in similar fashion; 
that is to say, there is no suggestion that “‘prophets”’ should (or 
could) mean (as people generally would understand the word 
prophets’) those exceptional folk who can foresee the future. 
After quoting Our Lord’s words, ‘‘Beware of false prophets,’”’ we 
come forthwith upon this declaration: “By false prophets we 
understand, first of all, the Scribes and Pharisees....’’ The false- 
ness of those folk and of their imitators adown the centuries is 
indicated, but nowhere do we find a reason why such folk should 
be, or were, styled “‘prophets.”’ 

Briefer, simpler and more direct is the statement which begins 
the Introduction to a sermon on our Sunday as indicated in 
“Programmes of Sermons and Instructions’®: “In this Gospel 
our Divine Lord tells His disciples to be on their guard against 
false prophets, that 1s, teachers of error, or persons who in our day 
are called proselytizers.”” I have italicized the very brief and 
direct statement interpreting ‘‘prophets” (or, rather, ‘‘false 
prophets”). But “teachers of error,” as an equivalent of ‘‘false 
prophets,” practically equivalates ‘prophets’ with ‘‘teachers.”’ 
I have consulted a dozen books of sermons and explanations, but 
after studying them anybody might suppose that “prophets’’ means 
“‘teachers.’’ We have noted the broader and more careful explana- 
tions found in the works of Dr. Callan and Archbishop MacEvilly. 

I turn to “The Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals’ by Dr. 
Cornelius J. Ryan® and find this similarly careful explanation of 


‘ “The Pulpit Orator” (Frederick Pustet Co., New York City), IV, pp. 102-103. 

5 “Programmes of Sermons and Instructions” (Fifth Edition Enlarged, Dublin, 
1880), p. 644. 

§ “The Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals, with an Introduction, Parallel Pas- 
sages, Notes and Moral Reflections,” by Cornelius J. Ryan, D.D. (Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, Dublin), II, p. 220. 
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“prophet’”’: ‘The word ‘prophet’ (Introduction, p. cli) does not 
always signify one who predicts the future. The name was 
used by both sacred and profane writers to designate one who 
out of the usual course, and with extraordinary powers, was 
commissioned to teach the people in God’s name and to pre- 
serve, reform, or restore divine worship. Similarly a ‘false 
prophet’ is, strictly speaking, one who, pretending to an extraor- 
dinary mission from God to secure any of these ends, opposes 
the work of the true and divinely appointed ministers of religion.”’ 
Dr. Ryan continues his description to much greater length, but 
what has just been quoted will suffice to indicate a more satis- 
factory treatment, by preachers, of the ‘‘false prophets” referred 
to by Our Lord. 

It was quite permissible to include the Gospel pericope of the 
Seventh Sunday after Pentecost under the general title of ‘“‘Proph- 
ecies,”’ although a different meaning must next be considered 
when we come to the Ninth Sunday after Pentecost, because we 
find in that pericope a “‘prophecy’”’ which meets exactly the usual 
intimations, in our everyday English, of the word ‘‘prophecy’’— 
that is, a foretelling of a future event. This Gospel pericope we 


may consider now. 
II 


The Gospel of the Ninth Sunday after Pentecost (Luke, xix. 
41-47) contains the prophecy of Our Lord concerning the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem: ‘And when He drew near, seeing the city, 
He wept over it, saying: ‘If thou also hadst known. . . the things 
that are to thy peace! . . . Thy enemies shall. . . beat thee flat 
to the ground, and thy children who are in thee; and they shall 
not leave in thee a stone upon a stone... .’’ Obviously, the 
word “‘prophecy”’ here has the meaning almost universally given 
to it, namely, a foretelling of a future event. It has not the 
meaning given to ‘‘prophet”’ in the Gospel of the Seventh Sunday 
after Pentecost, namely, a teacher or expounder of the Divine 
Will. 

This prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem is told in different 
detail by St. Luke in the first part of the long Gospel pericope read 
on the Last Sunday after Pentecost. We may be tempted to 
wonder why the subject of the fall of Jerusalem should thus be 
treated in two of the Gospel pericopes of the Pentecostal Season. 
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The Pew has complained of the restricted character of the Gospel 
pericopes throughout the whole Christian Year, and has clamored 
for a wider outlook on the Gospels. In the two preceding papers 
dealing with the Pentecostal Preachments (namely, the ‘‘Mira- 
cles” and the ‘‘Parables’’) the fairly frequent iterations of similar 
lessons (e.g., the feeding of thousands with a few fishes and loaves, 
the raising to life of the dead, the cure of lepers, the stilling of 
storms at sea) could be told in a more compact fashion, thus 
leaving room for wholly different Gospels to be read to the con- 
gregation. What is thus said of the miracles would also apply to 
the parables. A careful joining of similar miracles (and similarly 
of certain kinds of parables) would leave spatial opportunity for 
newer sermon-topics. 

A reader might object, at this point in the present comments 
on the Sunday Gospels, that there may be something in the order 
of succession of the topics suggested by the Sunday pericopes in 
the Pentecostal Season. Not a liturgist, I am unable to follow the 
argumentation of Dr. Pius Parsch.’? However, it is interesting 
for me to note that the succession of the Gospel pericopes in Hur- 
ter’s edition of some of the Angelic Doctor’s sermons® does not 
correspond completely with the present arrangement in our 
Missals. Thus, I find that the present arrangement of the Gospels 
places the Gospel of the Fall of Jerusalem on the Ninth Sunday 
after Pentecost, while in the days of St. Thomas Aquinas that 
pericope was assigned to the Tenth Sunday after Pentecost. 

In view of the fact that the Ecclesiastical Year begins with the 
pericope (Luke, xxi. 25-33) describing the Day of the General 
Judgment, and that the Year closes with the pericope (Matt., 
xxiv. 15-35) describing both the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Last Judgment, the insertion of a pericope (Luke xix. 41-47) deal- 
ing with the destruction of Jerusalem to still another Sunday (the 
Ninth after Pentecost in our day, the Tenth after Pentecost in the 
time of the Angelic Doctor) might easily suggest an inquiry into 
the special reason for the liturgical arrangement. 


7 “The Liturgy of the Mass,” by Dr. Pius Parsch (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.), pp. 131-133. 

8 “Divi Thome Aquinatis Doctoris Angelici Sermones pro Dominicis Diebus et pro 
Sarctorum Solemnitatibus.” Edidit H. Hurter, S. Theol. et Philos. Doctor, ejus- 
demque D. Theol. in C. R. Univers. nipont. Professor P. O. (Eniponte, 1874, 
Litteris et Sumptibus Librarie Societatis Marianz), 456 sqq. 
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Ill 


The third of the three prophecies contained in the Gospel 
pericopes of the Pentecostal Sundays is assigned to the Last 
Sunday after Pentecost. As noted above, this pericope (Matt., 
xxiv. 15-35) deals with both the Destruction of Jerusalem, to be 
witnessed by some folk in the audience that heard the prophecy 
of Our Lord, and with the Last Day of Time. It is, of course, 
needless to comment on the obviously fitting character of this 
disposition of the Gospel pericopes. 

The assignment to the First Sunday of Advent of the Gospel 
pericope (Luke, xxi. 25-33), dealing with the Last Day of Time, is 
approvingly discussed at some length by Bishop Von Keppler. 
In view of this fact, it may seem strange that in the days of the 
Angelic Doctor this pericope was assigned, not to the First, but 
to the Second Sunday of Advent. 

The fact that only one week intervenes between the pericope 
of the Last Sunday after Pentecost and the pericope of the First 
Sunday of Advent may present some difficulties of an exegetical 
character for the preacher. Thus, the pericope (from St. Mat- 
thew) of the Last Sunday after Pentecost closes with the words: 
“Amen I say to you, that this generation shall not pass till 
all these things be done. Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but My words shall not pass away.’ The pericope of the First 
Sunday of Advent (from St. Luke) closes with almost identical 
words: “‘Amen I say to you, this generation shall not pass away 
till all things be fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
My words shall not pass away.”’ Bishop Von Keppler devotes 
several pages to a discussion of the difficulties apparently raised 
by the two sets of closing words.°® 

The three papers dealing with (a) miracles, (b) parables, (c) 
prophecies, in the pericopes of the Pentecostal Gospels would per- 
haps suggest the propriety of a revision of these pericopes in def- 
erence to the wishes of the Pew. Dr. Pius Parsch acknowledges 
the “‘boredom”’ of the Pew, but contends that it is based on a mis- 
apprehension of the purpose of the pericopes. 


* “The Advent Epistles and Gospels Homiletically Explained,” by the Rt. Rev. 
Paul William Von Keppler, D.D., Late Bishop of Rottenburg. Translated by the 
Rev. Hamilton Macdonald, M.A. (B. Herder Book Co.), pp. 28-32. 











Primitive Hebrew Religion 
By JouN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


Monotheism is the belief in only one God to the exclusion of all 
other gods. It was from the very beginning and is also now the 
fundamental dogma of Judaism. 


I. Rationalistic Interpretation 


Deliberately or indeliberately basing their religious preconcep- 
tions upon the evolutionary philosophy of Hegel or the crass 
materialism of Darwin and denying the possibility of pure mono- 
theism in the pre-Mosaic religion of Israel, radical Biblical 
scholars contend that every religion inclusive of the Jewish re- 
ligion must have been at first naturism in the form of fetishism, 
magic or totemism; then animism or polydemonism, in which 
the dead (especially departed kings or ancestors) were wor- 
shipped; thirdly, polytheism which consisted in the worship of 
many gods. 

But with Moses or David a fourth period called monolatry is 
assumed to have arisen and prevailed until the eighth-century 
prophets. Amenophis IV (1375-1360 B.c.), also called Ikhnaton, 
in his religious reform in honor of Akhetaton (7.e., Horizon of 
Aton) made an unsuccessful experiment in monolatry in Egypt, 
but some critics even consider him the first monotheist in all 
history, and S. Freud goes so far as to attribute the origin of He- 
brew monotheism to this Pharaoh. A similar attempt either at 
monolatry or monotheism is attributed to the Assyrian king, 
Adad-Narari III (812-783 B.c.), a devoted worshipper of the god 
Nebo. (a) According to these critics, during the six or seven cen- 
turies between Moses and the writing prophets the Hebrews con- 
sidered Jahweh as their national god, as one god, as the supreme 
god of their country, but not as the one and only deity. They 
recognized Baal to be the national god of the Phoenicians, Cha- 
mosh of the Moabites, but Jahweh was their national god. (b) 
Other higher critics hold that Jahweh became the god of the 
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southern confederation at the time of Moses, a henotheist, and 
only god of the nation at the time of King David. 

With the writing prophets of the eighth century B.c. a new con- 
cept of Jahweh is presented, and this fifth period is called mono- 
theism. From this period on, in Jewish history Jahweh is con- 
sidered not merely as the national god, but He is now regarded 
as the one and only God. He is now the ethical God of the He- 
brews, as we find Him in the Book of Deuteronomy. Finally, this 
monotheism is developed into a liturgical or cult system during 
the Babylonian exile, and it finds its expression in the Book of 
Leviticus. 

This rationalistic interpretation and evolutionary conception 
of Hebrew history cannot be sustained. It precludes the possibil- 
ity of any revealed religion with miracles and prophecies. It also 
denies the objective reality and setting of Old Testament his- 
torical books, and bases their interpretation largely upon subjec- 
tivism. We know that true monotheism among the Hebrews was 
present from the very beginning under Abraham, the father of 
the Hebrew race, and that the prophets in the most emphatic 
manner preach absolute monotheism and condemn idolatry as a 
violation of the Mosaic Sinaitic covenant. 


1. Naturism 


Naturism is the adoration of the powers of nature or the belief 
that the phenomena of nature, whether inanimate or animate, 
possess certain powers which can influence man’s life and which 
man can influence by the performance of certain rites.’ 

There are many objects or phenomena of nature which primi- 
tive man identified in one way or another with a deity or with his 
power. Some of these objects comprise a terrestrial nature wor- 
ship (e.g., stones, high places, mountains, trees, groves, woods, 
etc.), while other objects embrace a celestial nature worship (e.g., 
rain, winds, clouds, lightning, storms and the heavenly bodies 
themselves, as the sun, moon and stars).? 

Nature worship has been manifested under a variety of forms in 
different times and places. First of all, there is fetishism, which 


1T. J. Meek, “Hebrew Origins” (New York City-London, 1936), 79. 
2 E. C. Messenger, “Studies in Comparative Religion, ” I, 8 sq. 
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regards some inanimate material object as being the dwelling 
place of a spirit, or as representing a spirit that can be influenced 
to aid the possessor attain his desires and protect him in their pur- 
suit, and thus shield him from harm and disease.* Among the 
objects commonly regarded as fetishes are bones, claws, feathers, 
fire, plants, shells, stones, tails, teeth, water, wind, wood, etc. 
There is secondly magic, which is the belief that certain effects or 
phenomena can be produced by means of secret powers latent in 
material objects upon which a spell (magical rite or incantation) 
has been cast by a magician.* The term “white magic’’ implies 
beneficent results (as the cure of a disease, etc.), whereas “black 
magic’’ implies maleficent results. Some authors likewise dis- 
tinguish between natural magic, celestial magic (astrology and the 
casting of nativities), and religious magic.’ There is thirdly 
totemism, which is the belief that families or clan groups stand in a 
definite relationship to particular species of animals and occasion- 
ally to particular species of plants or inanimate objects. Some- 
times the totem animal is never killed or eaten, because the 
totemic taboo is usually associated with the belief that some sort 
of kinship exists between the totemic group and the totem. Many 
examples of totemic worship can be found among the ancient 
Egyptians.°® 

According to radical Biblical scholars, naturism or the worship 
of nature in some form or another formed the basis of the early 
Hebrew religion. These higher critics claim that many examples 
of this early form of Hebrew religion can be traced in the Bible. 
Among these is, first, fetishism. 

(a) These critics declare that a matstsebah, a stone pillar or 
obelisk as cultic object, was erected by Jacob at Sichem and called 
El-elohe-Israel (Gen., xxxiii. 20); at Luza such a stone pillar was 
also anointed and called Beth-el’ (Gen., xxviii. 18 sq.; cfr. also 
Gen., xxviii. 22, xxxi. 13, xxxv. 14; Ex., xxiv. 4). Anasherah, a pole 


8’ Funk & Wagnalls, ‘“New Standard Dictionary of the English Language” (New 
York City-London, 1935), s. v., Fetish. 

* Messenger, op. cit., 10. 

5 Funk & Wagnalls, op. cit., s. v., Magic. 

*E. A. W. Budge, “From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt’’ (London, 1934); A. 
oe “The Religion of Ancient Egypt,” in Studies in Comparative Religion, II, 
10 sq. 

7E. Kautzsch, “Religion of Israel,’”’ in Hastings, “Dictionary of the Bible,” extra 
vol., 616¢; Graham-May, “Culture and Conscience” (Chicago, 1936), 47 sq. 
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as cultic object, is not mentioned for the patriarchal period. The 
matstsebah, or sacred monolith, is an important feature of the 
earliest sanctuaries emerging in the Copper Stone or Chalcolithic 
Age (about the turn of the fourth millennium) or Early Bronze 
Age (beginning of the third millennium) and prevailing through- 
out the Canaanite and Hebrew periods. In the early period of 9 
Old Testament history it was the symbol of the male deity. The 
asherah was the symbol of the female deity, although there is no 
explicit evidence that it was employed in the religious rites of 
Palestine during the Early Bronze Age.’ It was only at the late 
period of the Deuteronomistic Code or Levitical Code (written, 
respectively, in the seventh and the fifth century B.c., according 
to higher critics) that they were forbidden to be erected beside 
the altar of Jahweh. 
(b) Traces of nature worship in the early history of Hebrew re- 
ligion are also traced to the references of sacred trees. The most 
famous of all were the oaks of Mambre at Hebron (Gen., xiii. 18), 
where Abraham dwelt and built an altar to Jahweh (cfr. also Gen., - 
xiv. 13, xviii. 1); mention is also made of the tamarisk planted 
by him in Bersabee, where he called upon the name of Jahweh 
(Gen., xxi. 33). In the history of Jacob there is an allusion to an 
oak tree called Allonbachuth (the oak of weeping, Gen., xxxv. 8) 
at Bethel, where Debora the nurse of Rebecca died, also to the oak 
tree at Sichem used to secrete or bury the strange gods of his 
household (Gen., xxxv. 4) and regarded as an ancient sanctuary 
with the name, ‘‘oak of Moreh” (Gen., xii. 6) even at the time of 
Abraham. These examples are ordinarily cited by radical critics 
to ‘‘warrant the assertion that the sacred trees were intimately 
connected with the popular worship from earliest times’’® and with 
the abode of local numina.”” > 
(c) The higher critics also maintain that there are unmistakable 
traces of sacred waters or springs in the pre-Mosaic Hebrew re- 
ligion, Thus, according to Gen., xiv. 7, Cades (Hebr., Kadesh, 
1.e., sanctuary) was known as En-mishpat, that is, spring of judg- 
ment. This name could have been subsequently imposed upon 


Y 


8 Graham-May, op. cit., 47. 
* Edward Pace, “‘Ideas of God in Israel’? (London, 1924), 50. 
10 Kautzsch, loc. cit., 616°. 
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it by Moses because of the judicial judgments pronounced there, 
but according to the critics it seems more likely that it points 
to the presence of an oracle in the sanctuary by the sacred spring.” 
Again the well between Cades and Barad is called Beer Lahai roi 
(the well of the living one who sees me, Gen., xvi. 14), and is 
traceable to a theophany given to Agar. Finally, the spring at 
Bersabee (Gen., xxi. 29 sqq.) is traceable to a contract by oath 
between Abraham and Abimelech. These examples taken from 
the life of Abraham are alleged to show that sacred waters or 
springs were regarded as the abode of a local numen.” 


Another manifestation of nature worship in the early Hebrew 
religion, according to higher criticism, is magic. The dudaim or 
mandrakes (7.e., plants belonging to the potato family with fruit 
resembling plums) of Ruben are considered to have had aphro- 
disiac properties, and hence were sought by Rachel (Gen., xxx. 
14sqq.). Again the ear-rings which Jacob buried at Sichem (Gen., 
xxxv. 4) were not simply ornaments but idolatrous magical 
amulets with words or signs to avert disasters. 


Is totemism to be found in the pre-Mosaic Hebrew religion? 
Authors are not agreed. Kautzsch* concluded this to be possible 
but unproven, whereas Meek,'* Gunkel,” etc., assume this to be 
the almost universally accepted opinion. Among the Israelitish 
tribes some names are found that suggest totemism, for example, 
Lea (wild cow), Rachel (ewe), and Simeon (wolf). Another 
evidence for totemism critics claim to be found in the so-called 
“food taboos.’”’ In the earliest stages of totemism certain animals 
were not to be killed and were forbidden because they were con- 
sidered holy, but the later Jahweh religion, taking them as relics 
of a foreign cultus, declared them to be unclean. Thus, Gen., vii. 
2, which presupposes a distinction between clean and unclean 
animals to have existed in the prediluvial period, is in reality a 
vestige of a very primitive religious distinction between animals 
existing in many ancient religions.'® 


1! Kautzsch, loc. cit., 616; Meek, op. cit., 35. 

12 Kautzsch, loc. cit., 616°. 

18 Kautzsch, loc. cit., 613°-614¢. 

14 Meek, op. cit., 103 sqq. 

16H. Gunkel, ‘‘Genesis” (Géttingen, 1901), 296, 299 sq. 
6 Gunkel, op. cit., 57. 
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2. Animism or Polydemonism" 


According to the higher criticism, another preliminary step 
towards real religion and very widely manifested among primitive 
people is animism, which in general is the belief that some kind 
of personality or spirit is to be attributed to all animate and many 
inanimate objects, whether temporarily or permanently. These 
objects were supposed to contain qualities or spirits that could 
detach themselves from their bodies and take on any form they 
pleased. These spirits or demons or numina awaited the occasion 
to occupy the bodies of men and animals, and when they did so 
produced as malevolent spirits disaster and calamity to men, or 
as benevolent spirits favor and protection to men. Early Egyp- 
tian literature is replete with examples of such animism.* 

Animism in the strict sense is the belief in the activity of the 
spirits of the dead. It manifests itself in the cult of the dead and 
chiefly in ancestor worship, which is the veneration of the spirits 
of ancestors to obtain the good will, favor and help of those dis- 
embodied souls and to avert any kind of evil that they may be 
able to inflict upon the living. Traces of ancestor worship are to 
be sought in certain mourning customs, funeral repasts, tombs, 
etc. (a) Many of the mourning customs (e.g., shaving of the head 
and beard, covering of the face, rending of the garments, etc.) 
were to render oneself unrecognizable to the spirit and escape its 
influence. By completely altering one’s outward appearance the 
soul of the departed could be deceived. (b) Funeral repasts repre- 
sented a sacrificial meal in honor of the dead or food offering to a 
now deified hero. (c) Then too the tombs of some departed spirits 
were at times given unusual importance, and must undoubtedly 
have been places of worship. 

Higher critics maintain that there are clear evidences or traces 
of ancestor worship in the early religion of the Hebrews. It was 
during the period of Jacob that the teraphim, explicitly called 
elohim, represented images of ancestors*® (Gen., xxxi. 30 sqq.), 
and the reverence paid them has often been compared with that 


7 According to Tylor, however, animism was the origin of all religions. 

18 Budge, op. cit., 55 sq. 

19 Meek, op. cit., 80 sqq.; Pace, op. cit., 64 sqq.; Graham-May, op. cit., 40 sqq.; 
Kautzsch, loc. cit., 614--615°. 

ad Meek, op. cit., 83; Pace, op. cit., 74, 98. 
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offered to the Lares and Penates in Roman times. In fact, the 
Kaddish prayers of modern Judaism are considered as a lingering 
recollection of the distant past when the son worshipped his dead 
father.*? 

(i) Evidence of a cultus of the dead is supposed to be found in 
such mourning rites as the kissing of the corpse of Jacob by 
Joseph (Gen., 1. 1), Jacob’s rending his outer garments and wearing 
sackcloth upon the false report of Joseph’s death (Gen., xxxvii. 
34), the custom of veiling the head, cutting the flesh or the hair, 
wailing and fasting, etc.?? Practically everything in this depart- 
ment is held to be an intention of the part of the mourner to de- 
clare himself as the slave of a deified ancestor. 

(ii) Funeral repasts or sacrifices to the dead rest on the assump- 
tion that the dead continue to live on in the next life, and are in 
need of food and drink and clothing, just as they needed them in 
this life.2* Although no examples of funeral repasts are cited for 
the patriarchal period, higher critics appeal to various Biblical 
passages as evidence that this cult of the dead existed in the subse- 
quent period.** 

(iii) Evidence of ancestor worship is believed to have been 
found in the tomb or cave at Hebron, which Abraham bought 
from the Hittites (Gen., xxiii. 3 sqq.), and where he (Gen., xxv. 
9), Isaac (Gen., xxxv. 29), and Jacob (Gen., 1. 13) were buried.™ 

Then too the levirate marriage (Deut., xxv. 5 sqq.) is supposed 
to rest ultimately upon ancestor worship. This custom pre- 
supposed in Gen., xxxviii. 8 sqq., was to secure for a childless de- 
ceased a legal successor, who could provide cult for him.” 


3-4. Polytheism and Monolatry 


At all times in the history of the Hebrew nation we find various 
tendencies to idolatry. Kautzsch” rightly maintains that this 
worship of idols was due to foreign influences. Other higher 
critics, however, insist that relics or traces of Israelitish polytheism 


21 Pace, op. cit., 66 oon 

22 Meek, op. cit., 

a Meek, op. cit., 

24 Meek, op. cit., 50: Pace, op. cit., 37. 

% Gunkel, oP. cit., t. 250 sa. Meek, ‘op. ctt., 84. 

26 Pace, 

7 Loc. cit., ‘Cie 18": cfr. also Pace, op. cit., 97 sq. 
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can be found at the very beginning of Hebrew history.” A general 
outline of the polytheistic and monolatric periods presented by 
these rationalists will suffice for our present purpose. Of course, 
slight modifications are to be expected here and there among these 
authors. 

The Biblical occupation of Palestine by the twelve tribes under F 
Josue is denied as being unhistorical. Rather we are to suppose 
that it occurred at various times by various related or unrelated 
groups, chief of which were: (1) the extreme northern group 
comprising the tribes of Aser, Dan, Nephtali, Issachar and Zabu- 
lon, who settled in their territories about 1425 B.c.; (2) the east 
central group comprising (a) Gad and Ruben who settled about 
the same time in the Transjordania, and (b) Ephraim, Manasses 
and Benjamin who settled somewhat later west of the Jordan; 
and (3) the southern or Judean group, comprising the tribes of 
Juda, Simeon, Levi and others, who settled in southern Palestine 
about 1175 B.c.” 

A rather visionary reconstruction of the origin and development ? 
of Jahweh worship is given by Professor Meek of Toronto Uni- 
versity. Originally each tribe had its own tribal deity; thus, Gad 
and Aser had eponymous gods, while Zabulon, Benjamin, Is- 
sachar had their tribal gods, etc. 

Jahweh was originally one of the nature gods; he was wor- 
shipped as a storm god and was first known in Southern Arabia. 
At some early period he was adopted for some unknown reasons 
by Juda as its tribal god, and thus he became a personal god.*# 

On the other hand, according to Professor Meek the secular 
tribe of Levi had as its tribal god the serpent god Nahash, and it 
was Moses of the tribe of Levi who introduced the worship of 
Jahweh to the Hebrew Levites in Egypt, since the Levites because 
of the oppression lost faith in their own tribal god.** This tribe 
now became the zealous protagonist of the Jahweh cult, and 
shortly before the invasion of Southern Palestine a confederation 
took place between the tribes of Juda, Levi and Simeon.** In the 

% Graham-May, op. cit., 225 sq.; Meek, op. cit., 76-144, 176-203. 

29 Meek, op. cit., 39-41. 

% Op. cit., 85, 104 sq. 

31 Meek, op. cit., 93 sqq., 102 sq., 110. 


32 Meek, op. cit., 120, 90 sq. 
33 Meek, op. cit., 110 sq. : 
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course of time Simeon became completely merged with Juda, but 
Levi by espousing the Jahweh cult of the strong tribe of Juda 
saved itself from extinction and now became a religious tribe 
and the priests of the Judean god, but managed to salvage some 
of their serpent cult and blended this with the Jahweh cult.* 
Thus, Jahweh became the god of the southern confederacy under 
Moses.* 

Among the northern tribes, who had established themselves in 
the land about two centuries before Juda, the dominant tribe be- 
came Joseph or Ephraim with its original tribal god, the bull god, 
and with an Aaronic priesthood.** It was Josue who established 
the northern confederacy (later known as Israel) and the bull wor- 
ship, which gradually also absorbed some of the elements of the 
Canaanite fertility cult, etc., and became the dominant cult.*’ 

King David of the tribe of Juda, by extending his kingdom to 
include the northern confederacy, supported and strengthened the 
Jahweh cult. At his new capital Jerusalem he established a na- 
tional sanctuary, and thus Jahwism became the state religion 
and Jahweh the national god. Of this state religion the Levites 
became the official priesthood.* 


5. Monotheism 

Upon the death of Solomon, however, the bull cult was again 
reéstablished at Dan and Bethel as the official religion in the 
northern kingdom by Jeroboam I.* Nevertheless, among the 
prophets there was a spirit of intolerance for alien cults. Hence, 
it was Elias, a henotheist and not a strict monotheist, that strongly 
contended with King Achab of Israel, who was denying the su- 
premacy of Jahweh and worshipping other gods besides Jahweh.“° 
Then too Jehu’s successful revolution against the house of Omri 
during the days of Elias and Eliseus brought about something 
unique in history. Not only was the Jahweh cult restored as the 
official state religion, but for the first time two hostile peoples, 
Israel and Juda, worshipped one and the same god, Jahweh, as 

* Meek, op. cit., 125, 129. 

* Meek, op. cit., 109, 193. 

% Meek, op. cit., 35, 43, 1383 sqq., 162. 

7 Meek, op. cit., 139 sq. 

% Meek, op. cit., 142 sqq., 157, 193 sq. 


* Meek, op. cit., 158 sqq., 163 sq., 198. 
“ Meek, op. cit., 196 sq., 165 sq. 
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state god.‘1 This now meant a definite trend towards mono- 
theism, which blossomed first into theoretical monotheism under 
the prophetical writers of the eighth century B.c. (as Osee, Amos 
and Deuteronomy), but then later into practical monotheism 
under Jeremias and Second Isaias.4? Thus, Jahweh became the 
universal and international God and all other gods really did not 
exist but were creatures of the imagination. 
(To be continued) 


41 Meek, op. cit., 166, 197 sq. 
42 Meek, op. cit., 198-202. 
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Recreational Leadership of Youth 
By Kian J. HEnnrRIcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


III. Play Leadership 


“Bodily exercise is profitable to little; but godliness is profit- 

able to all things, having promise of the life that now is, and that 

which is to come. A faithful saying and worthy of all accepta- 
tion” (I Tim., iv. 8). 


Half a century or more ago no one would have seriously con- 
sidered the necessity of organizing the youth of the parish for 
play. There was no real demand for such organization, since 
practically all play was conducted in or around the home. There 
was a variety of street games known to all the young folk, and 
these sufficed to fill most of the leisure time that was available. 
Children who were not regularly employed had to do many 
things around the home that are entirely unknown to-day. 
Children had, moreover, the benefit of quiet streets, empty lots, 
and the open country near-by. Very rapidly all this was changed, 
especially in fast-growing cities. Practical substitutes were not 
provided promptly enough to fill the vacancy caused in the active 
life of youth by the rapid progress. Chores at home were reduced 
to a minimum, errands were largely eliminated by the telephone 
and delivery services, less home-work was demanded by the 
school, and vacations were extended. The streets became 
clogged with traffic, empty lots disappeared, and the country be- 
came farther removed from the congested districts. High tene- 
ment houses accommodating many families brought with them 
new inconveniences for the young, because other tenants had to be 
considered and unhealthy contacts had to be avoided as far as 
possible. The world became electrified, industrialized, and com- 
mercialized. The World War led to a relaxation of morals, and 
the age of criminals sank lower and lower. The soon succeeding 
depression increased involuntary leisure to a previously unheard- 
of extent, and simultaneously temptations and falls multiplied. 
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With many of the youth idleness became a mode of life. Leisure 
time could no longer be spent in the traditional manner. Every- 
one realized this. 

The commercial world saw its opportunity and was supported 
by new inventions. Commercialized recreation in every form 
made its appearance and was widely welcomed. Public dance- 
halls, vaudeville houses, clubs, shooting galleries, moving pic- 
ture theatres, pleasure resorts, etc., opened and multiplied. Not 
a few of them were of questionable morality. . 

In the beginning of the century nothing had been done for 
boys and girls beyond setting aside a few parks and open spaces 
without equipment and leadership. It took quite some time 
before the citizens in general became convinced that something 
should be done about the situation. Some sixty years ago large 
gymnastic units were organized in Germany and Sweden. A 
little later, outdoor clubs were founded in Switzerland for the 
purpose of bringing youth again into touch with nature. There- 
after playgrounds were established, cadet corps became modern- 
ized, and the Boy Scouts took up and developed the Swiss activi- 
ties. A few years later the first national Catholic organization 
for youth, the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, was organized to improve 
and combine existing groups under Catholic auspices and imbue 
them with the Catholic spirit. The founders of the Brigade knew 
well enough that, unless a strong Catholic movement entered into 
competition with the naturalistic commercial groups, the latter 
would never accede to Catholic demands. Lately, the Catholic 
Youth Organization, which took over the entire general plan 
of the Brigade and was originally intended as a codrdinating 
agency, has been rapidly developing on a diocesan basis. All 
these organizations were badly needed and so were the boys’ clubs. 

The religious organizations to which boys belonged for cen- 
turies had to be supplemented by recreational and physical ac- 
tivities, but in such a way that the soul would remain the chief 
beneficiary. At first some thought that times would again change, 
but now most of the educators are convinced that recreation will 
increase since the depression made generations of youth more 
play-loving than industrious. All signs point to an increase of 
leisure time. The invention of new machines, of material and 
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mechanical devices, and the standardization and mergers with 
mass production will lessen the demand for labor. Machine work 
needs no longer an apprenticeship as it formerly existed. Hence, 
a certain training in the profitable use of leisure is needed; other- 
wise vice will increase. 

Before going any further, it might be well for us to examine 
what is being done in the field of recreation by national organiza- 
tions. We shall refer only to such organizations as have a pro- 
gram of activities, and hence we shall omit teams, athletics, dra- 
matic and other special clubs, regular cadet corps, and bands, be- 
cause they have but one progressive activity. 

(1) We find mass and group organizations combined. These 
arrange their programs so as to deal with large numbers, but try 
to divide the large groups into smaller components that are not 
autonomous but separated for certain purposes. The C.Y.O. 
and the C.B.B. are of this type. 

(2) Group organizations are those in which the groups are 
small and remain individual units. They are but loosely con- 
nected with the others of the same type, although all follow the 
same program and unite occasionally in mass activities. The 
Boy Scouts of America and Camp Fire Girls are examples. 

(3) Boys’ clubs and settlements are mass and at the same time 
group organizations with buildings adapted to their activities. 
They reach a large number of boys and girls in their centers, but 
divide their membership according to activities engaged in. 
Hence, not all engage in the same identical programs. 

All three types mentioned have their benefits and drawbacks 
in themselves as well as on account of circumstances. 

(1) Mass and Group Organizations —The mass organizations 
develop qualities that small groups and specialized organizations 
do not touch. They reach the boys most in need of guidance, are 
cheaper to operate, need fewer trained leaders and less equipment. 
On the other hand, they get less intimately in touch with the 
individual boy, have less chance for direct work, and need many- 
sided leaders who are industrious and also capable of exercising 
the discipline necessary for success. 

(2) Group Organizations—Small group organizations have 
the advantage of getting closer to every member, can wield more 
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influence over him, and can do more educational work provided 
the leadership is of the right kind. If the leader is not of excep- 
tional quality and ability, knows nothing of psychology, is not 
well-grounded in religion, holds wrong or lax moral principles, and 
does not give the finest example, great harm may be done that 
is difficult to repair in later years. Consequently, because of 
wrong leadership and naturalistic principles such organizations 
may demoralize a great part of the youth of a nation. Too much 
stress is laid upon what our boys did not get, but what they got in 
the way of leadership is conveniently overlooked, although it 
may have been the most effective cause of the disorders we now 
deplore. Moreover, the small group organizations do not reach 
the underprivileged boy on account of a lack of leaders, finances, 
accommodations, and especially because poor boys cannot finance 
a leisure-time industry and support a closed profession. It is a 
remarkable fact that so many parents who are otherwise quite 
careful in the choice of teachers and companions for their boys, 
seemingly care very little about the dangers their children may 
meet in these organizations. Still, there are things in the life of 
youth that parents know and shepherds do not. 

(3) Clubs and Settlements —Club organizations under proper 
leadership and auspices are seemingly the best, but unfortunately 
they cannot provide for all our youth for many years to come. 
Our school problems must be settled first. Clubs need expert 
leadership and large and well-equipped buildings, big sums for 
their upkeep, and cannot be made self-supporting without losing 
their appeal to the poorer boys. Wherever these requisites are 
unavailable, large clubs are out of question and other means 
must take their place. Of course, there are some other objections 
to boys’ clubs, but they are of minor importance in comparison 
with the good they are doing. Hence, the nearer we get to the 
club type in boys’ work, the better it is. However, programs are 
but tools, and what they produce depends upon the men behind 
them. 

The influx of large numbers of youth into the first national 
youth organizations moved Catholics to provide something of 
their own that was more according to their faith and psychology. 
The newly founded non-sectarian youth agencies had an English 
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background, with English traditions that were and still are 
everything but Catholic. Some of them speak loudly about 
character, religion, and democracy, but their concepts of these are of 
such a materialistic and naturalistic brand that they are far from 
the real articles. Catholics could not well take part in these youth 
programs before they were considerably modified. Meanwhile 
they provided organizations that, while caring for physical and 
recreational needs, would also foster the spiritual element in 
youth. With them physical activities were not an end in them- 
selves, but means for a higher end—for temporal and eternal wel- 
fare together. These national Catholic organizations are, in the 
order of their age, the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, the Columbian 
Squires, the Central Verein Youth Movement, and the Catholic 
Youth Organization. All of them are good, although they vary a 
little in their objectives. The Brigade is essentially a missionary 
and peace organization. The youth movements supported by 
fraternal groups have, among other good purposes, the prepara- 
tion for and the increase of membership. The C.Y.O. is intended 
to promote diverse youth organizations under diocesan auspices 
and to provide ways and means for doing so. No doubt, some 
other organizations for Catholics will make their appearance be- 
fore all needs are satisfied, since force cannot be exercised in the 
matter of securing membership. The problem that still con- 
fronts us to-day is caused by the fact that there is a tremendous 
gulf between the present-day civilization and the very simple 
disposition of youthful nature. Hence, it is well to select an 
organization that is simple but effective. 

Before we proceed further, it may be well to define some of 
the terms that will be used. Play, in general, is any activity one 
enjoys and performs for the mere enjoyment found in doing it. 
Organized play is some program followed in play activities, and 
thus differs from games. Games are activities that call for efforts 
according to certain rules, and are made for the purpose of win- 
ning in addition to the pleasure of playing them. 

Men almost without exception, unless they are unable to do so, 
must work. The work of children is play. Asa rule, they cannot 
do much more. Play is as necessary as food and rest if a sound 
mind and a healthy body are to result. Not every kind of play 
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produces the same results; one has this effect, another that. One 
kind of activity may be preferable to another to obtain a certain 
effect or renew interest. Hence, organized play must be some- 
what balanced in a varied program. Chance does not make for 
an harmonious development. This is the reason why organiza- 
tions outline programs. Looking over the Brigade program 
which the present writer developed, the thoughtful reader will no- 
tice that it is an attempt to present a plan for the creation of 
artificial conditions approximating what boys would do by in- 
stinct under natural conditions and ordinary circumstances. 

All play activities may be distributed under three general 
headings: games, formal exercises, and educational features for 
leisure time. Each one will be considered in individual chapters. 
At present we shall take up games by answering some questions. 


What Are the Benefits of Games? 


The benefits of games are fourfold: physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and self-control. 

A. Physical Benefits—Besides promoting growth, develop- 
ing strength and agility, and producing good physique, games 
sharpen the senses. Boys who are otherwise dull, inactive, slow 
and disinterested, speedily respond to the stimulus of games. 
The eye sees objects coming, the opponents approaching, and the 
chances for reaching the goal intended. The ear hears the warn- 
ings, the numbers called, the signal or orders given, etc. The 
feeling notices pushing, senses directions, perceives blows, etc. 
Everything demands immediate attention. There is no time for 
delaying decisions; otherwise opportunities fade, accidents hap- 
pen, or chances are lost. The body responds and becomes agile; 
nerves pull, arms and legs move, the eyes gauge and estimate, 
and the imagination comes into play. In short, the whole physical 
structure is activated and quickened. 

B. Mental Benefits—The mind also benefits from games. It 
is forced to become alert and to think. Ways and means have to 
be found, and responses must be made and the decisions carried 
out without delay. The rules must be kept in mind and mistakes 
avoided. Results of our actions will soon be noticed. 

C. Emotional Benefits——Games bring emotions into play. A 
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number of boys of the same type gathered together will make de- 
mands and react upon one another. Antagonism and coéperation 
both exercise their influence. Enjoyment is inherent in every 
good game, and numbers usually increase it. In addition to this 
there are many other values. The timid boy grows bolder; the 
bold becomes daring and is put in his place. The slacker is 
criticized, and the one making efforts is encouraged. The youth 
learns to win and to lose without becoming unduly excited, dis- 
couraged, or perhaps conceited and overbearing. The boisterous 
lad finds a legitimate outlet for his surplus energy. Relaxation 
and recreation are provided for. The more one meditates, the 
better one will understand how nature uses the most common 
and simple means to keep itself in shape and to grow more and 
more perfect. God’s wisdom becomes truly apparent. 

D. Self-Control (Will Power).—Social coéperation develops 
best in team games, in which consideration for partners plays an 
important part. Games arouse interest in the partners as well as 
the opponents. Personality is being shaped. Besides creating a 
will to win and a determination to use the means required for 
this, all good games demand giving and taking. Giving pre- 
supposes a will to sacrifice, to practise self-denial, generosity, 
recognition of the rights of others—in one word, a considerable 
amount of altruism. Taking is the result of determination, using 
opportunities, exchanging smaller for greater values, etc. More- 
over, the observance of the rules of a game demands a spirit of sub- 
mission, honesty, fairness, and much good judgment. Winning 
and losing both require a high degree of sportmanship. Person- 
ality and character are a combination of good habits and indi- 
vidual attractions. Good habits are achieved and cultivated by 
practice. They have to be learned, must be appreciated by ex- 
perience, and must be constantly exercised in order to wax strong. 
At present, the writer is dealing with natural virtues and good 
traits that can be acquired. The divine virtues are infused, and 
the supernatural virtues are the effects of codperation with grace. 
The writer does not maintain that a transfer from the natural to 
the supernatural plane follows smoothly or inevitably, but he 
believes that supernatural virtues have better prospects of 
growth in a naturally well-prepared soil. Nothing seems more 
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adapted to prepare the soil in an interesting way than good games 
well played. This brings us to the next question. 


What Are Good Games? 


Generally speaking, all those games are good that create inter- 
est in the players. The best are those that appeal most to boys. 
Since the psychology of boyhood has already been presented in a 
previous article, we may confine ourselves to giving a general idea 
of the games that appeal most to boys between 9 and 13 and those 
over 14 years of age. 

A. Boys of 10 to 18 Years are interested in vigorous games 
containing the elements of chasing, creeping, climbing, escaping, 
struggling, competing, outwitting, and other such things in which 
individual or personal feats may be shown to advantage. They 
enjoy elimination and relay games, because these prolong the 
time before final results become known, and add the elements of 
expectation, curiosity, uncertainty, excitement, and opportunity 
to show and measure themselves with many. Real, strictly or- 
ganized team games in which the individual is completely merged 
with others, have no great attraction for this group except, per- 
haps, as a make-believe. However, exceptions occur. 

B. Boys of over 14 Years tend to become less selfish and more 
altruistic. They begin to realize more fully the equal rights of 
others. Hence, they will play team games with greater interest 
and more spirit and codéperation. They retain some liking for 
the games they played when younger, but want them more 
complicated and with more elements offering chances to show re- 
sourcefulness, more exact rules to be observed, discovery and sur- 
prise. Regular athletic games like baseball, football, and races 
make a strong appeal. However, teams, maneuvers, and similar 
activities are not suitable for regular weekly meetings in which 
all boys should actively participate; hence, they must be relegated 
to extension work and a substitute must meanwhile be found in 
games that are more practical for our purpose. It is well to 
remember that boys of this age want to use their brains and to 
exercise their talents. These are good traits which should not 
only be tolerated but likewise fostered and guided. 
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Of What Use Are Quiet Games? 


So far the active games have been considered. Quiet games 
are such as call for less physical activity, requiring but a small 
place for moving; they may be accompanied by considerable 
noise, but not necessarily so. These quiet games have certain 
values that are desirable, but are not always found in active 
games. They are especially useful in the home, school, camp, 
small parties, contests, and whenever active games are out of 
question. Among the quiet games are the various card and board 
games, horse-shoe pitching (billiards, bowling), construction 
boxes and puzzles. Some of them can be used by a few only; 
others can be used by large groups in the form of tournaments and 
contests. Among the latter are some card games, dominoes, and 
checkers. 

The benefits expected from quiet games are several. Besides 
offering splendid relaxation, they foster friendship and true com- 
panionship, especially in the home and among members of the 
family and acquaintances. They bring out latent virtues and de- 
fects—often much better than active games do, since the players 
are more self-composed. Some of these quiet games afford an op- 
portunity for exercising mental discipline. Chess may serve as 
an example. The objection made by some that card games pro- 
mote gambling is not serious. Nowadays everything that de- 
pends on chance or has a doubtful outcome is used for the purpose 
of gambling. Americans are a gambling people in many of their 
activities, and are in the habit of taking chances. It is not easy 
to eradicate this trait when it has become evil, but it seems to be 
certain that recreational card-playing will not make conditions 
worse. Since there are so many reasons for fostering quiet 
games, they assuredly deserve a place in a recreational program. 
They should at least be taught for home and camp use, although 
at present home recreation is at a low ebb. A leader should not 
be misled by the thought that, if the boys want to play these 
games, they will learn them. Just the reverse is true: if they 
know them, they will play them. It is true that boys may learn 
them from companions, but, failing this, the leader should be the 
teacher. 
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What Is the Leader’s Part in Play? 


His duties are to select, to teach, and to supervise the games. 

A. Selection of Games.—The leader must select the games by 
asking himself: Will the boys like the game? Is the game ac- 
cording to their ideas and capacity? Is it practical considering 
facilities, season, and number of players? Is it possible to main- 
tain discipline so that the game may be played correctly? Has 
it sufficient value so as to be worth while? How can it be adapted, 
if necessary, to numbers; be simplified for youngsters, or be made 
more complex for seniors? Can it be made competitive? Has it 
some elements of risk, without, however, being dangerous to 
health? Does it need special equipment, and is this available— 
can it be made or otherwise procured? To maintain variety in 
games is highly important. It is recommended that the leader 
select two games of a type desired for a meeting and leave the 
final choice to the boys. This does not change the program, but 
it makes the boys feel that they play what they want and not 
what they are ordered to do. In case the boys should suggest 
another game of their own, the leader should never refuse directly. 
Never answer a direct ‘“‘no,” but if the proposed game fits your 
program, use it or promise to consider it some other time. This 
is especially commendable if the leader wants to get more infor- 
mation about the rules and conduct of a game. 

B. Instruction of Players——The leader must teach or explain 
games. This is of particular importance in dealing with larger 
groups. Practically every boy knows some games, but these are 
not always the same, or if they are, they are not always played 
the same way, since boys may come from different schools, neigh- 
borhoods, homes, and playgrounds. Moreover, if all boys should 
know how to play certain games, it might be well to introduce new 
ones in order to increase variety, renew interest, or widen knowl- 
edge. As a rule, new games should be explained before they 
are played. Do not simply ask: “‘Do you know this game?’’— 
and then go ahead. Disorder would soon arise. Explain first, 
even if the game is more or less known. If anyone should say 
“we know this game,” let him explain it, and then make correc- 
tions and additions if needed. This, however, is not the best 
method of teaching unless the game is very simple. The leader 
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will instruct more logically and will stress the more important 
rules and features. This presupposes that the leader himself 
knows the game perfectly. He should not change the rules arbi- 
trarily, although he may make some permanent additions or ad- 
justments if these seem profitable or more practical. 

C. Supervision of Games.—The leader must supervise the play. 
He should not take part in a game unless circumstances occasion- 
ally require it. He should himself watch the game and the play- 
ers, or assign an assistant to do so. He must insist on the obser- 
vance of rules, clarify doubts, correct mistakes, and settle dis- 
putes (either immediately or later as seems best), promote the 
spirit of fair play and note the results. He must also observe the 
individual players, notice cheating, fouls, errors, temper, unfair 
tricks, etc. He may guide the individual players without favor- 
ing one side of the contestants. Finally, he must protect the 
players of active games against physical harm that may arise 
from violent contact with other players or objects. All this 
requires that the leader keep his eyes open, be attentive, and 
know his business in order to save himself from the embarrass- 
ment of being corrected by the boys. These suggestions must 
suffice for the present. 

Here the afterthought may arise: “Why bother about active 
games? The boys get chasing and dodging enough in the crowded 
city streets. Make them sit down and rest.’’ This is a fallacy. 
In protecting their lives against traffic dangers, boys do get exer- 
cise, but it is not beneficial since the situations are not natural 
but artificial. There is no balance between a speeding auto- 
mobile and a boy trying to dodge it. The one is an aggressor, 
the other a victim and not an opponent with a fair chance to 
win. Such and similar situations cannot be compared to games, 
nor are they substitutes for play. The physical condition of the 
heart of one escaping an accident and one dodging a ball tells 
the difference. 

It is quite plain that this discussion on play and recreation is 
useful not only for recreational leaders, but also for teachers super- 
vising schoolyards and playgrounds and for adults who accom- 
pany children on outings and picnics. 








Affective-Reaction Types 
By Henry C. ScHUMACHER, M.D., LL.D. 


In the last three articles of this series we shall discuss certain 
of those mental disorders usually referred to as the psychoses. 
There are many different forms of mental illness. In this article 
we shall pay particular attention to those states in which a dis- 
order of affect predominates. Among this type of reaction there 
are placed the groups of disorders usually referred to as manic- 
depressive psychosis and involutional melancholia. 


Manic-depression is characterized by attacks of excitement 
(mania) and depression (melancholia). In general, it may be 
said that this disorder rests upon a constitutional basis. Such 
predisposed individuals are often possessed of a cyclothymic tem- 
perament, although it must not be assumed that all persons of a 
cyclothymic temperament of necessity will succumb to a manic- 
depressive psychosis. Probably it would be better to say that 
the future manic-depressive psychotic tends to be either moder- 
ately hypomanic or moderately depressed in his normal state of 
health. Undoubtedly poor rearing plays its part in the final 
break in adaptation. Consequently, although one would not 
in the state of present knowledge speak of a direct hereditary 
transmission, yet it would be wise to discourage two people both 
having an hereditary taint of an affective disorder of this type 
from marrying. 

The most typical form in which this disorder presents itself is 
in alternating attacks of excitement and depression. This form 
is spoken of as circular insanity. Very common, too, is the form 
in which attacks of excitement end in normality only to be fol- 
lowed after some period of time by an attack of depression. In 
some individuals suffering from this disorder there may be re- 
curring attacks of mania or solely recurrent attacks of depression. 
The height of the elation and the depth of the depression may 
vary from individual to individual and from attack to attack. The 
maniacal outbursts are, in order of severity, referred to as hy- 
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pomania, acute mania and hyperacute mania, and the depressed 
state as simple retardation, acute melancholia and stuporous 
melancholia. 

Mania.—The onset of symptoms in an attack of mania usually 
is rapid. The patient becomes restless and finds it increasingly 
difficult to concentrate on the work in hand. He may start many 
ventures and, depending on his ability in the field of his endeav- 
ors, may be quite successful if his elation does not exceed the state 
of hypomania. Speech becomes more voluble; ideas come readily 
to mind and again, if the state does not exceed that of hypomania, 
his thought processes may not be impaired. However, “flight of 
ideas’”’ may make their appearance. In this condition, because 
of his great distractibility, the patient rushes from one topic to 
another and his conversation becomes a jumble of sentences with- 
out the expression of the goal idea. Even in this state of ‘‘push 
of talk’’ there is ‘‘sense”’ in his talk, although it may become in- 
creasingly difficult to follow because of the rapid association of 
ideas and the distractibility. Clang associations are common; 
that is, words of similar sound may start an entirely new chain 
of ideas. 

In general, the patient is well pleased with himself and all his 
actions. He resents interruptions and won’t stand for contradic- 
tion. His self-critical faculty no longer operates, and hence what 
he does is by him thought right. The higher the state of elation, 
the better opinion the patient has of himself. At this stage of 
his excitement delusions of grandeur may make their appear- 
ance. Now his power is infinite, and schemes to attain fabulous 
wealth or exalted political station may come to motivate his ac- 
tions as well as his speech. 

Not only is this great motor activity expressed in speech, but 
in other actions also. The patient enters into all kinds of activity, 
without ever carrying through any one plan of action. Because 
of the loss of the self-critical faculty and this press of activity, 
he brooks no interference with his conduct. Hence, he becomes 
angry and violent if he cannot carry on as he wishes todo. Under 
such conditions the acute and hyperacute manic is homicidal— 
not in a cold, calculative sort of way, but as the result of an ex- 
plosive impulsive outburst of anger and hatred. 
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True delusions and hallucinations are not the rule in mania. 
The delusions of grandeur referred to above are not completely 
out of keeping with the state of emotional exaltation. One often 
hears about religious delusions and sex delusions. In most in- 
stances these are not delusions at all. The patient who has some 
conflict in the field of religion or in sex is in his elation very likely 
to give expression to it. The push of talk, therefore, may be re- 
ligious or irreligious or extremely foul, dependent on the con- 
flict which is now being expressed. At times both sides of the 
conflict are expressed, so that part of the conversation is religious 
and another part highly irreligious and blasphemous. In the 
person with only a cultural veneer, it is most likely that his speech 
and actions when in mania will be foul and uncouth. 

Hallucinations occur most frequently after the patient has been 
ill for some time, and now in a state of exhaustion is suffering 
from toxemia. Hallucinations and delusions are also more likely 
to occur in the patient who has suffered many attacks of manic- 
depression; some deterioration is the rule particularly after severe 
attacks of mania. 

Since the causative factors of mania are not fully known, it is 
impossible to state whether the physical symptoms are primarily 
the result of the emotional state, or whether organic or chemical 
changes provoke the symptoms. Insomnia is the rule in maniacal 
outbursts, and it becomes more pronounced as the elation height- 
ens. Constipation and retention of urine occur. It may be that 
these occur primarily because the patient neglects attention to his 
bodily functions. Weight is lost both because of the little food 
intake and the extreme motor activity. Probably as a result of 
the totality of these physical factors occurs the toxemia which 
further complicates the disease process. In acute and hyperacute 
mania exhaustion becomes a very prominent symptom. At 
this stage of the disease death may occur from broncho-pneu- 
monia. 

The chance of recovery and a return to normality from an 
individual attack is always good, particularly in those cases 
having a good hereditary background and who are of antecedent 
stability. Some deterioration does follow after repeated attacks. 
It may happen, however, that after many attacks or after a very 
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severe attack a state of hypomania persists, the patient being 
over-active, talkative and destructive. 

Melancholia.—The primary symptom of this phase of manic- 
depression is emotional depression. Just as the onset of the 
maniacal attack appears to be independent of any external event, 
so also does the onset of the depression. It is this very fact that 
adds weight to the commonly accepted opinion that a biological 
factor is operating. For surely this spontaneity of mood altera- 
tion, without apparent external precipitating cause, is against 
the occasionally expressed opinion that such a depression is due to 
purely psychogenic causes. 

In the early days of the depression the patient usually ex- 
presses this unknown causation. He remarks that he doesn’t 
know what the matter is, but that he nevertheless feels ‘‘down in 
the dumps’’; that life doesn’t seem to be worth the living; that 
home, family, work and friends have lost interest for him. He is 
bothered by all this just because he can give himself no good 
reason. As the depression deepens, he finds the doing of his 
customary duties next to impossible; the burden is greater than 
he can carry. He gets through a day’s work with extreme diffi- 
culty, and now begins to seek some cause for it all. Somehow 
he must be to blame for it; yet, nothing really constructive can be 
done about it. , 

Two most important symptoms are, consequently, to be found 
in these cases of depression: hopelessness and ideas of unworthi- 
ness. The patient very frankly expresses his feeling of hopeless- 
ness. No matter who attempts to cheer him up, he replies by 
stating that it is very kind of him to wish him well, but it just 
can’t be; he is convinced that there is no hope of recovery. Even 
the patient who has gone through a depression and recovered, 
and who furthermore when recovered had shown some apprecia- 
tion of his state while depressed, will in his next depression be 
thoroughly convinced that this time there is no hope of recovery. 
Since the depressed patient knows of no external reason which will 
give him a satisfying answer for his mental state, he solves his 
difficulty by blaming himself and his shortcomings. The deeper 
and more painful the feeling of depression, the more culpable 
the patient feels himself. And since man is not perfect, and since 
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there are many things for which one was punished as a child or 
for which one’s conscience rebuked one, such faults and sins are 
now advanced as evidence of one’s sinfulness and unworthiness. 
It is important, too, to note that these sins and offenses thought 
so wicked and evil are recognized as childhood and venial offenses 
when the patient has recovered from his depression. These ra- 
tionalizing attempts to give oneself some sort of answer for one’s 
feeling of hopelessness and depression are often spoken of as de- 
lusions of unworthiness. 

But just as the patient does not understand and misinterprets 
the cause of his emotional depression, so also is he likely to mis- 
interpret his physical symptoms and therefore to exhibit somatic 
delusions. Probably as a result of the emotional depression there 
is a decrease in the glandular activity. The entire gastro-intestinal 
function is usually disordered and slowed up. The patient doesn’t 
feel hungry; food has lost its taste; swallowing is difficult and the 
digestion is poor. As a result of this sluggish functioning con- 
stipation is the rule. Out of this ill-conceived somatic disfunction- 
ing grow the ideas that the stomach feels like a stone, that the 
bowels haven’t moved for weeks and months, that cancer is 
slowly destroying the patient, and other delusional notions of like 
kind. Such ‘somatic delusions’ tend to enhance the already 
existing feeling of unworthiness. 

Growing out of these characteristic symptoms (namely, the 
emotional depression, the retardation in thought and activity and 
the feelings of hopelessness and unworthiness) is the oft-expressed 
statement that life is not worth the living and the desire to end 
it all through suicide. Suicide, therefore, is an ever-present 
danger in depression. Undoubtedly suicide occurs more com- 
monly in emotional depressed states than in any other form of 
mental disorder. In a state of acute melancholia a patient’s cun- 
ning in circumventing those in whose care he is, and in attempting 
or committing suicide, is quite out of keeping with his state of de- 
pression and the apparent retardation of thought and motor 
activity. 

Not all depressed states are to be conceived as the depressed 
phase of manic-depression. A depressed state may occur as a 
secondary reaction in a neurosis. As a reaction to his difficulty of 
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facing the hardships of life the neurotic patient may become de- 
pressed. In anxiety neurosis such a depressed state is spoken of 
as an anxious depression. In these cases the state of anxiety may 
amount to the proportions of panic. An anxious depression may 
also occur as a reaction to some tragedy of life, such as the loss of a 
dear one or following a business catastrophe. Depression may 
also occur in the hypochondriacal states as secondary to the 
wealth of physical complaints. So also in cases of paranoia a de- 
pression may be superimposed. Here one finds that the delusions 
of persecution antedated the onset of the depression. 

There are, however, two types of depression that are worthy of 
special mention: one is the agitated depression and the other the 
involutional melancholia, both of which appear in late adult life. 
Agitated depression is characterized by the presence of motor 
agitation, and differs in this sense from the depression of manic- 
depression in which there is a retardation of all motor activity. 
The motor activity in agitated depression is a purposeless motor 
restlessness, a pacing up and down often with a wringing of hands. 
The patient is constantly bemoaning his fate. The mood is one 
of anxiety, and the content of thought is chiefly about future 
events, such as disasters that are about to befall the patient in 
retribution for past sinful activities. The facial expression is one 
of anxiety, of anguish, or of fear. Sleep is interfered with, both in 
terms of falling asleep and in early morning waking. 

Involutional melancholia is a disorder of the period of in- 
volution occurring in both men and women. In men the onset is 
more likely to occur in the late forties and fifties, and in women 
with the changes associated with the menopause in the forty to 
fifty age range. The onset of the disorder is gradual and with or 
without obvious precipitating factors of a psychological nature. 
In general, the patient begins to complain of insomnia, headache, 
vertigo, and irritability. Following these complaints there may 
be a wealth of hypochondriacal complaining often of a delusional 
kind. The delusional trend is nihilistic—the bowels no longer 
function, the heart has turned to stone, the world no longer 
exists, etc. Hallucinations may occur and are more commonly 
auditory and accusatory in nature. In that sense they are in 
keeping with the feelings of unworthiness so often expressed by 
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the patient. Anxiety and agitation are not uncommon. Here as 
in all depressed states suicide is an ever-present danger. The 
refusal to eat, a relatively common symptom, not only may be 
related to the physical state and the delusional trends incident 
thereto but may be exploited as a method of suicide. 

The prognosis in the depressed phase of manic-depressive psy- 
choses is usually quite good so far as the individual attack is con- 
cerned. However, recurrence is common and later attacks tend 
to last longer. Although the extreme retardation of thought in 
the depressed person might lead one to the opinion that intellect 
is impaired, yet on recovery it becomes evident that, at least in 
the early attacks, there is no impairment of intellect demonstrable. 

In those cases of depression associated with a neurosis the 
prognosis depends upon the underlying disorder. In agitated 
depression and in involutional melancholia the prognosis is not 
so good as in manic-depression. Marked nihilistic delusions and 
hallucinations favor a poor prognosis. Cases of agitated depres- 
sions and of involutional melancholia tend to persist longer than 
do the cases of the depressed phase of manic-depression. Mild 
cases may last from six to nine months, severe cases may continue 
over many years but may end in recovery. Statistics would show 
that from twenty to forty percent of the cases of involutional 
melancholia recover, another twenty percent die by suicide and 
the remainder die of some intercurrent disease or end in a state 
of dementia. 

Treatment during the acute attack of these affective reaction 
types of mental disorder is best carried out in a hospital equipped 
to deal with such patients. The acute and hyperacute manic 
cannot be allowed full activity and usually requires some type of 
restraining measure such as isolation and the use of hydrotherapy. 
In the depressed phase of manic-depression, no matter how mild 
it may be and no matter what assurances the patient may give 
that he will not harm himself, there is the danger of suicide. It is 
well to talk this matter over with the patient and explain to him 
why precautions are being taken. Relatives all too frequently 
make the tragic mistake of refusing to accept the ever-present 
possibility of suicide. Only in neurotic depressed states is it at 
all safe to care for the patient at home. The nature of his illness 
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and particularly his ideas of hopelessness and unworthiness 
should be explained to the patient. 

Occupational therapy and social activity are of considerable 
value in these cases in aiding to distract the patient from his pre- 
occupations and in giving him a sense of accomplishment that 
will aid in overcoming his feelings of unworthiness. Attention, 
of course, will be paid to the insomnia and to food intake as well 
as to the avoidance of a state of toxemia. It goes without saying 
that a most careful physical examination will be done in all cases 
and repeated as indicated so as to avoid the mistake of assuming 
that a physical complaint is delusional when it may exist in 
reality. Furthermore, because of the chronicity of the disease and 
the derangement of glandular functioning physical disturbances 
may occur which demand prompt attention. In involutional 
melancholia particular attention should be paid to endocrine im- 
balance. In recent years treatment by shock methods, parti- 
cularly with insulin and metrazol, have received considerable 
attention. It is still too early to state how successful such treat- 
ment really is when viewed from all aspects. 

Psychological treatment of an analytic nature when carried on 
by a competently trained psychiatrist is of some value when the 
patient has recovered from an individual attack. Very often 
situational factors will have to be changed. Preventive treatment 
relates itself to a sound mental hygiene rearing with a recognition 
that the person who normally is moderately depressed or mod- 
erately elated should lead an even life avoiding situations that 
would make for undue physical and mental expenditure of energy 
or would tend to lead to an increase in depression or excitement. 
Such a person must come to realize that he has a handicap and 
must in a consciously accepted manner lead a more restricted life. 





Matrimonial Consent in Christian 
Marriage 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Canon 1081 reads: ‘‘Marriage is contracted by the legitimately 
manifested consent of two parties who are qualified by law to 
enter into the married state; no substitute for this consent can 
be supplied by any human authority ($1). The matrimonial con- 
sent is an act of the will, by which each party gives and accepts 
the perpetual and exclusive right to the body for the performance 
of actions that of their nature pertain to the procreation of 
children (§ 2).” 

Every phrase of the two paragraphs of Canon 1081 is of im- 
portance. Before there can be any question of a man and woman 
creating a state of marriage between them, the parties must be 
qualified by law to enter upon the married state. What law is 
meant by the Code? When there is question of marriage between 
Christians, the divine natural law as well as the Canon Law are 
to be understood in the phrase, “qualified by law.’’ It is well 
known that the Catholic Church claims and has exclusive juris- 
diction over the marriage of Christians, and that she therefore 
decides whether a Christian is qualified to enter upon marriage. 
The secular States or Governments, including the various States 
of the American Union, do not admit the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Church over the marriage of Christians. To a limited extent 
that jurisdiction is recognized by a number of countries through 
Concordats between the Holy See and the State. Here in the 
United States we have no such agreements between the Holy See 
and the Federal Government, and the individual States cannot, 
in virtue of the Constitution binding all the States of the Union, 
make a separate agreement with the Holy See. At the same 
time, since the Federal Government has no jurisdiction over the 
marriages in the various States, even a Concordat that might 
eventually be concluded between the Holy See and the United 


States could not settle anything about marriage, unless all the 
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States would cede their jurisdiction over marriage in their States 
to the Federal Government, which is not likely to happen be- 
cause of the intense bigotry of the non-Catholic sects in the United 
States which showed itself very clearly when Mr. Alfred Smith 
was candidate for the election to the office of President of the 
United States. 

A Uniform Marriage Act was proposed by a Commission formed 
under the leadership of the State of New York in 1890, which was 
to be submitted to the legislatures of the various States to be 
made part of their law. Little has been done so far by the indi- 
vidual States to get uniformity of marriage legislation through 
the means described. Fortunately the various States do not have 
many impediments that render marriage invalid, so that the 
civil marriage impediments do not trouble our Church to any 
extent. On the other hand, the States in many cases consider a 
person free to marry where the Church’s regulations rule that he 
is not free to marry. If Catholics do not voluntarily submit to 
the regulations of the Church, and contract a civil marriage that 
is valid under the laws of the State but cannot be validated ac- 
cording to the Canons of the Church, the disloyal Catholic prac- 
tically cuts himself off from the Church. 

The two people who want to get married must, as we said be- 
fore, have the capacity by the law of God and of the Church to 
enter the married state by the marriage contract. The Code of 
Canon Law, in the chapter on impedient impediments (Canons 
1058-1066), defines the simple prohibitions to marry without 
annulling the marriage in case of disobedience to those laws; 
and in another chapter (Canons 1067-1089) on diriment im- 
pediments, it defines who by the law of nature and by Canon Law 
is capable to contract marriage. If the laws defining capacity 
to marry are transgressed even in absolutely good faith, the mar- 
riage is nevertheless null and void before God and the Church. 

Sociologists will be disappointed with the Code of Canon Law 
on marriage, because there is not a word about mental and physi- 
cal defects (partial insanity, criminal habits, certain venereal 
diseases, etc.) which in recent times have engaged the attention 
of the legislatures in many States, both in our own country and 
abroad. The Church has not seen fit to embody such legislation 
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in the Code of Canon Law. There is so much uncertainty about 
these mental and physical disabilities, and there is so much 
contradictory legislation in the States and countries that have 
made laws concerning the marriage of persons afflicted with men- 
tal or physical ailments that it is wellnigh impossible for the 
Church to say anything about these things in a Code of laws that 
are to be applied throughout the world, wherever there are mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. 


Marriage Consent Expressed in Legal Form 


The second important point in Canon 1081 is ‘‘the legitimately 
expressed consent’”’ by the two qualified persons. The manner in 
which this consent must be expressed in order to be legitimate 
or legal is determined by the chapter on the Form of the Celebra- 
tion of Marriage (Canons 1094-1103), of which we shall treat in 
a future study on the Code. 

Another phrase of Canon 1081 says that ‘‘the consent cannot be 
supplied by any human authority.’”’ Evidently so, because the 
married state between a man and woman is created by mutual 
agreement of the parties, and therefore there can be no marriage 
without the expressed will of the parties to be husband and wife. 
The legal form is not absolutely necessary; the Church can 
and does dispense with that at times. Entirely informal mar- 
riages, like the so-called common law marriages in the English 
and United States law where there has been no oral expression of 
marriage consent, can be validated by the Church through sanatio 
in radice, provided there was a naturally sufficient marriage con- 
sent (7.e., a consent sufficiently manifested either by words or 
actions). 


Marriage Consent Must Be Free Act of the Will concerning the 
Object of the Marriage Contract 


The second section of Canon 1081 contains two important 
points: (1) that the marriage consent must be a free act of the 
will; (2) that the parties by this free act of the will mutually give 
and accept the right to the use of each other’s body for the pur- 
pose of the procreation of children, and that this right is given 
for the whole duration of the marriage, and excluding for that 
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same length of time the right to admit any third person to sexual 
intercourse. The free act of the will and the things that may 
interfere with its freedom are explained in Canons 1032-1087. 
The object of the marriage contract is the jus perpetuum et ex- 
clustvum, by which phrase are indicated two of the essentials of the 
marriage contract, viz., its perpetuity and indissolubility. Con- 
sequently, polygamy and divorce are excluded; the marriage 
contract is a perpetual, exclusive, and unalterable bond that 
binds the two contracting parties “‘until death do part us,” as 
we have it in our Ritual. When we come to the explanation of 
Canons 1086 and 1092, we shall show how marriage may be in- 
validated through defective consent concerning the very object 
of the marriage contract (Canon 1086) or through conditional 
consent, when the condition is against the very essence of the 
marriage contract. 

Marriage consent can be vitiated through defects that are due 
to misunderstanding or lack of knowledge (e.g., ignorance, error) ; 
other defects are due to the will (e.g., simulation, exclusion of 
one or all of the essentials of marriage, lack of full freedom 
through force and fear). We shall explain these defects in the 
order in which the Canons of the Code mention them. 


Ignorance of the Nature of Marriage 


The matrimonial consent cannot be validly given unless the 
contracting parties know at least that marriage is a permanent 
union between man and woman for the procreation of children. 
Ignorance on this point is not presumed to exist with persons who 
have attained the age of puberty (Canon 1082). 

The ancient axiom of philosophers that ‘‘one cannot will what 
one is ignorant of,’’ is but an expression of the common popular 
assumption that no human being can reasonably and intelligently 
will something of which he knows nothing. In other words, the 
human will cannot desire anything unless the mind or intellect 
has first obtained knowledge of the particular thing and put it 
before the will as something desirable. 

The minimum of knowledge required for a valid marriage con- 
sent is given by the Code in the words that we have given above 
(Canon 1082). The words, ‘‘know at least that marriage is a 
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permanent union between man and woman for the procreation 
of children,’’ may not be explained in such a manner as to contra- 
dict Canon 1081, § 2, which says: ‘The matrimonial consent is 
an act of the will by which each party gives and accepts the 
perpetual and exclusive right to the body for the performance of 
actions that of their nature pertain to the procreation of children.” 
This is the object of the marriage contract, and if either a boy 
or a girl has no knowledge at all that children are generated 
through sexual intercourse, their marriage contract lacks the 
very object concerning which it is made. Nobody should brush 
aside the difficulty by saying that such ignorance does not happen, 
for most priests after some years of work in the sacred ministry 
will have found that exceptions are found in this as in all other 
matters. The ordinary state of affairs does not give the priest 
unusual trouble; it is the exceptional cases that are difficult 
and troublesome. 

The rule of the Code in Canon 1082, § 2, that ignorance on the 
very essence of the marriage (viz., as to its object) is not pre- 
sumed after a boy or girl has attained the age of puberty, is 
equivalent to saying that ordinarily it is presumed that they 
know after having reached that age. The burden of proof is, by 
this rule of the Code, thrown on the young person who after 
marriage asserts that he or she did not know what marriage 
meant. If the pastor or other priest who attends to marriages has 
done what the Church prescribes concerning the instruction of 
the parties to be married (cfr. Canon 1033), the parties could not 
afterwards plead ignorance. 

In recent years several cases for declaration of nullity because 
of ignorance came before the Sacred Roman Rota on appeal, and 
the plaintiffs in the cases did not succeed in convincing the 
Tribunal that there was sufficient ignorance to annul the marriage 
consent. The Sacred Roman Rota said in one case: ‘‘A vague 
and implicit knowledge of the acts which are of themselves suit- 
able for the procreation of children, is sufficient; such knowledge, 
namely, as is contained in the aforesaid knowledge that mar- 
riage is a permanent society between man and woman for pro- 
creating children. Further distinct and explicit knowledge, either 
of the acts themselves, or of the way in which or the organs by 
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which they are exercised, or of their juridical importance for the 
matrimonial contract, is not required’”’ (July 30, 1927; Bouscaren, 
“Canon Law Digest,’’ II, p. 119). 

Insanity incapacitates a person by natural law to give rational 
consent to any contract, and consequently to the marriage con- 
tract. While it is true that no sane person will knowingly desire 
to marry an insane person, it is possible in some forms of insanity 
that the malady remains latent for years until it suddenly mani- 
fests itself with full force. The difficulty encountered in cases of 
nullity for reason of insanity is to prove that the person was 
insane before and at the time of marriage. In declaring a marriage 
null and void on June 25, 1926, the Sacred Roman Rota said: 
“In order to invalidate marriage, insanity need not be complete. 
It is sufficient that it makes the contract impossible; and this it 
does if it excludes either knowledge of the object of the contract 
or free acceptance thereof. The contract is impossible if either 
of the parties has only such use of reason as is sufficient for re- 
sponsibility for mortal sin. In this case the woman’s want of rea- 
son was proved to have existed before, at the time of, and after the 
marriage” (Bouscaren, “Canon Law Digest,” II, p. 120). 


Error Which Vitiates Matrimonial Consent 


Error concerning the identity of the person with whom one 
wants to contract marriage, renders marriage null and void. 

Error concerning any quality of the person, though such quality 
caused one to contract marriage, renders marriage invalid only 
in two cases: (1) if the error concerning a certain quality amounts 
to an error in the person; (2) if one contracts marriage with a 
person whom one believed to be free, while in fact that person is a 
slave strictly so called (Canon 1083). 

Speaking of the influence of error in the marriage consent, 
Canon 1083 distinguishes between error concerning the identity 
of the person with whom one contracts marriage and the quality 
of the person. At first sight, one wonders why the Code pays any 
attention at all to the error concerning the identity of the person. 
It seems almost impossible that one should make a mistake con- 
cerning the identity of the person with whom one wants to con- 
tract marriage. The Church desires to lay down a rule for such a 
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contingency, even though the cases have been few in which nullity 
of the marriage for reason of mistaken identity of person was 
pleaded in the ecclesiastical courts. There is a case reported in 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis (V, 372), in which the Sacred Roman 
Rota, on April 16, 1913, declared a marriage null and void ob 
errorem substantialem personz, because of substantial error con- 
cerning the person (7.e., the identity of the woman that a Chinese 
man married). 

The second section of Canon 1083 deals with error concerning 
the quality of a person. The rule is that error concerning any 
quality of the person does not vitiate the consent with the excep- 
tion of the two circumstances mentioned in this section of the 
Canon. Neither circumstance will happen frequently: the first 
is practically the same as an error concerning the identity of per- 
son, with the difference that here the person is identified by some 
quality (e.g., the first-born girl of a family), while ordinarily a 
person would be identified by his or her name; the second cir- 
cumstance can become practical in countries only where the law 
still recognizes slavery as a legal condition of unfortunate human 
beings. 

Error concerning the quality of the person has frequently been 
pleaded in the ecclesiastical courts as a reason for the petition to 
declare a marriage null and void, but, as can be seen from the 
text of Canon 1083, the Church does not consider it as a reason 
for declaring the matrimonial consent null and void. Is the law 
on error as a diriment impediment the same in the old Canon Law 
as it is in the Code? Yes, the Code merely repeats in concise 
form the old Canon Law on error. If neither the old Canon Law 
nor the Code admitted error concerning the quality of a person 
as a diriment impediment of marriage, how did cases concerning 
the quality of a person come before the ecclesiastical courts? 
They did so indirectly, for in many cases in which the petitioner 
claimed nullity of marriage because he had married his partner 
under condition that he or she had such or such a quality (e.g., 
virginity, freedom from a certain disease or bad habits, etc.), 
and that he did not intend to consent to the marriage except 
under that condition, the Sacred Roman Rota points out that a 
mere error concerning the quality of a person does not invalidate 
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the marriage consent (cfr. Decisions of the Sacred Roman Rota, 
December 22, 1923; February 18, 1924; February 19, 1924; 
July 13, 1926; Bouscaren, “Canon Law Digest,” II, 150). 

By her law the Church gives warning to the faithful who con- 
template marriage to be on their guard against deceit concerning 
any of the qualities of the intended partner. If they marry and 
then find out that they have been deceived, it will avail them 
nothing to claim in the ecclesiastical court that they would not 
have married the person if they had known that he or she lacked 
a certain quality. Is there no way of protecting oneself against 
deceit? Yes, there is. If one fears deception concerning some 
quality, circumstance, etc., by the other party to an intended 
marriage, it is lawful to make such quality or circumstance a 
condition on which one’s consent depends and without which one 
does not intend to consent to the marriage. Moreover, it is im- 
portant that one inform the other party and a few witnesses of 
one’s will to give such conditional consent, in order that one be 
able to prove the condition apposed, and that this be done shortly 
before marriage so that there can be no doubt that marriage was 
actually contracted under such a condition. When we come to 
comment on Canon 1092, we shall discuss conditional consent in 
detail. 

The only quality of person which by law is made a diriment im- 
pediment is expressed thus in Canon 1083, § 2: ‘If one contracts 
marriage with a person whom one believed to be free, while in fact 
that person is a slave strictly so called.”” This law of the Code is 
still applicable in some of the foreign mission countries where 
slavery is enforced or permitted by the law. The impediment 
exists then only between a free person and a slave, if the free per- 
son did not know at the time of the marriage that the other party 
was a Slave. 

When the Catholic Church was established by Christ, she 
found the system of slavery throughout the then known world. 
Even among the chosen people of God, the Hebrews, slavery 
existed as may be seen from many texts of the Old Testament 
Bible. For the Hebrew slave the law of God published through 
Moses was far more considerate than the laws of pagan Rome and 
other civilized countries (Exodus, xxi. 3-11). Generally speak- 
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ing, the laws of the nations at the time of Christ and for centuries 
afterwards did not give any civil rights to slaves; they were not 
considered human persons, but chattel without the fundamental 
and inalienable rights of human beings. The great Pope Leo 
XIII, in his Littere Circulares of November 20, 1890 (Acta 
Sancte Sedis, XXIII, 257), states that the Catholic Church 
from its very beginning endeavored to abolish slavery. It was 
not an easy matter for the Church to oppose slavery that was 
and had been in existence for hundreds of years, and if the Church 
was to succeed in getting the nations to abolish slavery, she had 
to go about it slowly and cautiously. Pope Leo XIII points out 
that the following Popes were outstanding in their endeavors for 
the abolition of slavery: St. Gregory the Great, Hadrian I, 
Alexander III, Innocent ITI, Gregory IX, Pius II, Leo X, Paul 
III, Urban VIII, Benedict XIV, Pius VII, and Gregory XVI. 

Pope Leo XIII says that he has not let any occasion go without 
publicly reproving and condemning this hideous pest of slavery, 
and that he had written specially on this subject to the Bishops 
of Brazil in 1888. He had shown there how much slavery runs 
counter to religion and the dignity of human beings. The great 
Pope was shocked and saddened when through the Catholic 
missionaries in Africa he learned that approximately four hundred 
thousand, without distinction of age and sex, are annually car- 
ried away by force from their land and homes and sold in the 
slave markets of the world like so many cattle. He immediately 
commissioned Cardinal Lavigerie to proceed to the principal 
capitals of Europe, to convince them of the ignominy of the most 
shameful slave trade, and to get them to stop this outrage to 
humanity. Pope Leo XIII had the consolation to see that the 
European nations were sympathetic towards his earnest plea for 
the abolition of slavery, and he thanked the heads of the nations 
who sent their representatives to the solemn convention at Brussels 
and the private Catholic leaders of the world who met at Paris 
for the purpose of discussing ways and means to put an end to the 
slave traffic. 


(To be continued) 
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Discipline through Incentives 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The disciplinary process aims to give the educand a capacity 
for self-direction. It is fatuous to suppose that any heir of 
original sin will become automatic in the pursuit of good. All 
effort on the part of children as well as of their elders is put 
forth to avoid penalty or to achieve reward, either direct or in- 
direct, present or future. Very often the adult is no longer con- 
scious of the stimulation that the hope of definite tangible re- 
ward gives to him. A man works for wages, but he does not 
analyze his thoughts sufficiently to be conscious of the wage 
as a stimulus to effort. The inherent pleasure of play or of exer- 
cise is an incentive at times to exert the utmost energy of which 
an athlete is capable; here again the athlete is not conscious of 
any stimulation, of any desire to experience the pleasure that 
play affords. Devotees of the fine arts spend much time and 
energy in the study of painting and sculpture and architecture 
merely to vary and enrich their emotional life, but there is no 
conscious thought of this motive as a sufficient incentive to put 
forth the energy required. 

The servant of his fellow-man in the civic, religious or philan- 
thropic field seems to disregard material reward, but he is stimu- 
lated by the joy of the higher satisfactions of the spirit. In the 
supernatural order the disciple of Christ practises virtue and 
leads a good life, but his Christian faith does not require him to 
do this without hope of reward. Sound theology admits the 
sufficiency of a goodness, even of a repentance, that has the 
hope of reward or the fear of punishment as its motive. 

Can we conclude from this that the school may offer artificial 
rewards as a stimulus to wholesome conduct and satisfactory 
achievement? There are natural rewards that inevitably follow 
our thoughts, words and deeds. This theory of natural reward 
does not appeal strongly to children, who have but little under- 
standing of distant and indirect compensations. Children in 
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school commonly stand in need of artificial rewards to stimulate 
present effort. They live in the present; the future is very un- 
real. The tangible reward of the present is the easiest stimulus to 
apply to the mind of the very young. A chalk star on a black- 
board has more weight than the prospect of rich emolument in 
later life. 

The problem of the teacher is to set the will in motion through 
the operation of some motive. It is possible to appeal to a mo- 
tive of fear, of respect and love for parents and teachers, or, best 
of all, to the motive of the abstract love of duty to a Supreme Be- 
ing. Fear is alow motive; craven fear will achieve nothing in the 
training of the will. Mere ambition to excel one’s fellows is little 
better. The love of approbation may have much of the selfish 
init. There is definite progress when the teaching process makes 
an appeal to the motive of respect and love of parents and teacher. 
The Catholic teacher can lead the Catholic child to a concept 
of his own personal dignity, a concept that will prompt him to 
put forth his best efforts out of a motive of self-respect. Supreme 
in the hierarchy of motives is the love of duty towards an Om- 
nipotent God. 

With the very young appeal must be made to motives of the 
lower order. In this appeal teachers frequently have recourse to 
artificial rewards or incentives. The incentive is not the motive, 
but a material philosophy will easily confound the two terms. 
We may distinguish with Bennett and say that the motive is the 
driving force, but the incentive is the device which couples the 
motive to the task to be performed. If we accept this as the dis- 
tinction, it becomes easy to classify as incentives all those ‘‘de- 
vices which are outside and inside the educative process itself, 
such as marks, promotions, honor rolls, graduations, prizes of all 
kinds, games, contests and dramatizations.”’ 

We need not question the soundness and permanence of a 
well-conceived system of rewards. Mature people react more 
effectively to a prospect of definite, desirable, tangible returns. 
Shall we expect more of children? Culture, rounded develop- 
ment, success in future life, are very nebulous concepts in the 
mind of the child. Present immediate reward, not too difficult 
of achievement, has an appealing force. The school will not 
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seek to eliminate artificial rewards, but to devise and administer 
them in a way that does not allow them to become ends in them- 
selves. The artificial reward must be employed as an avenue to 
higher motives, as a device that gives driving force to desirable 
achievement. 

Many of the values of classroom activity are long deferred. 
More immediate values will have a strong appeal to the child, 
the child who lives in the present. Without these immediate 
values his interest wanes, effort becomes labored and soon ceases. 
Pupil interest is basic to all profitable school activity. This in- 
terest is a product of the child’s emotional and intellectual actions. 
If artificial rewards stimulate the child’s emotional and intellectual 
activity, they justify their inclusion in the school program We 
must arouse the interest of the child; his limited experience and 
the meager development of his tastes and appreciations place 
upon the teacher the burden of giving every activity a present 
significance to the child. 

It is true that the accomplishment of a significant piece of 
work carries with it a satisfaction in itself. Can we say in the 
case of a school task that there is more satisfaction from its 
achievement than from any extrinsic reward? We must limit the 
affirmative answer by saying that this is true only when a teacher 
has developed for young children the full meaning of a school 
activity. There is of course a stimulus in the recognition, ap- 
proval and encouragement given to good work and thoughtful 
conduct by both teacher and fellow-pupils. It is exaggeration, 
however, to call any artificial reward a bribe for conducting one- 
self appropriately in the prosecution of a school task. It is 
easily possible for a teacher to go to extremes in the use of prizes 
and rewards. Excess in their use makes us suspect poverty of pre- 
ceptorial imagination. 

Human nature places a value upon tangible symbols of recog- 
nition. These symbols, properly administered, energize human 
activity everywhere, but there is definite danger in their indis- 
criminate use. No school should attempt to do without special 
restraints and special stimuli; both the principal and the teacher 
must be adept in their administration. For the moment we are 
concerned only with special stimuli. If society in general invents 
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artificial rewards as an appeal to wholesome conduct, it becomes 
easily evident that the same procedure will be effective and even 
more necessary in dealing with children to whom distant and 
indirect compensations offer little or no motive. History reveals 
that conspicuous civic and political attainments were frequently 
conditioned upon the operation of artificial stimuli. Families, 
churches, business firms, artistic and scholastic societies, and civic 
and philanthropic organizations constantly offer special incen- 
tives to distinguished achievement. A well planned and ad- 
ministered system of artificial rewards will help the teacher in- 
tensify effort, and may be made truly educative. These rewards 
should be wholesome and constructive, training young people to 
strive for and to honor only those things that are worthy of honor. 

This theory brings a system of rewards into the school as a part 
of the present life of the pupils, and gives them to understand that 
society sanctions wholesome effort and moral conduct just as 
the school does. We seek to do nothing more than to organize 
school work and school life as an appeal to motives that will lead 
the child to the physical, intellectual and moral growth that is the 
goal of the educative process. Sister Mary Jutta says very cor- 
rectly that natural ability in itself should not be rewarded, be- 
cause it is not merited. He who has natural ability should be 
grateful to God for this gift, and be conscious of his greater re- 
sponsibility in its possession. He should not be constantly re- 
minded of the gift for the purpose of raising him above his fellows. 
Lists of the highest averages in the school paper, the custom of 
seating pupils according to marks, are condemned practices. 
Intelligent procedure will devise a means of awarding distinction 
to those who make the best use of their time and talents. This 
will stimulate all pupils to effort and good will in accordance 
with their natural ability. The commendation of good work 
should carry with it no reference to the work of other pupils. 
Each pupil should try to excel his own best record, and rivet his 
eyes upon his own achievement and not upon that of his fellows. 
Finally, Sister Jutta quotes the maxim of Bishop Spalding: 
“Be thy own rival, comparing thyself with thyself, and striving 
day by day to be self-surpassed.”’ 

The adequate motivation of all phases of school work is the 
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chief function of artificial rewards. No incentive should be al- 
lowed to become an end in itself; it is only a means to an end. 
Good procedure will direct it to arouse interest in subject-matter 
that does not have an inherent appeal to children. The positive 
incentive is always better than the negative; a threat of dire 
consequences for the non-performance of a disagreeable task has 
no constructive values for the development of the child. It is 
extremely doubtful whether a negative incentive can serve any 
good purpose, even where no positive appeal to motivate the 
child is possible. The welfare of every pupil is the task of every 
teacher; he will employ no device that may prove injurious to any 
pupil or pupils. There is a definite hazard that the overstimula- 
tion of the talented pupil may result in the understimulation of the 
average or dull pupil. As a result, the talented pupil may be- 
come vain, conceited and proud, while the average or dull pupil 
develops an envious, jealous, or resentful attitude. The teacher 
will make no task too difficult for the individual to whom it is as- 
signed. A habit of failure results in an inferiority complex. 
The individual who succeeds in nothing becomes neurotic. ‘“The 
failures of the school,’’ writes Burnham, ‘‘are the candidates for 
mental disorder.... The tragedy of retardation and failure in 
the schools would make an appalling chapter in the history of 
practical education and the literature of mental hygiene’ (‘‘The 
Normal Mind,”’ p. 480). 

The use of incentives in accord with correct principles serves a 
purpose. They utilize and energize the emulation, the self- 
esteem, the joy of competition, the instinct of workmanship, the 
desire for leadership and power, and the love of service that lie 
at the base of human achievement. In school as in life gener- 
ally, they make for intensity of effort and bring into the clear 
light of day natural talents and mental gifts that might else remain 
dormant. 

Every teacher knows the value of simple praise. From their 
first day in school youngsters crave the praise of their teachers 
and the approval of their fellows. Crude flattery is a dangerous 
weapon, a boomerang; judicious praise inspires superior effort. 
There is an element of justice in the open recognition of superior 
work. It is distressful when a teacher becomes more ready in 
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the use of blame than in the use of praise; this evil tendency is 
curved through a conscious habit of commending right conduct 
and uncommon effort. The study of individual pupils gives a 
great measure of skill to the teacher in arousing the best efforts 
of which each is capable. He praises the superior work of the 
talented, but he does not neglect to commend a proper attitude 
and a corresponding measure of success on the part of the dull 
pupil. Overt recognition of representative effort is an edification 
to every member of the class. 

Authorities disagree on the use of competitive marks. At best, 
grading is a crude device, but does not seem to be out of harmony 
with social practice outside the schools. The teacher will admin- 
ister marks and grades in the manner best calculated to stimulate 
the effort of all pupils. The high mark must not become the end 
of the educational process and of the effort of the pupil. Scientific 
accuracy in their determination and the proper use of marks make 
them serve as an index to the pupil’s progress and guide the 
teacher in all remedial work. It may be prudent at times to 
remove the element of competition and reveal the individual’s 
grades only to the individual. The properly motivated pupil 
desires to know how well he has achieved. This is in the line of 
his normal completeness of function, and should never be balked 
except for very definite reasons. 

Prizes, honors and scholarships are other types of incentives 
in common use. Smith tells us that “much that is puerile has 
been said and written about the giving of prizes and the awarding 
of honors.” They are subject to certain hazards; those who em- 
ploy them must be careful to use them in accord with correct 
principles. All societies offer personal distinctions to stimulate 
effort; philanthropic, civic and business organizations reward 
meritorious service with various prizes and bonuses. The 
customs of mature people indicate that the practice is acceptable, 
and the appeal of a tangible reward is much more necessary in 
dealing with children in the school. Careful administration can 
avoid the hazards and the difficulties that experience has demon- 
strated. It may not be beyond the realm of possibility to offer a 
reward or a prize for all who succeed in reaching a certain standard 
of excellence. The giving of prizes affords a means to locate 
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special talent and to bring into play the surplus of effort that 
makes for genius and the works of genius. 

The prizes offered need not be of great intrinsic value. Well- 
organized schools offer rather a large variety of prizes, medals, 
school insignia, and special honors in a number of fields. This 
practice gives the largest possible number of students an oppor- 
tunity to win. One student may excel in one field, and another 
in a different field. Some are proficient in a given subject of the 
curriculum; others excel in debating, oratory, athletics, or other 
extra-curricular activities. It may not be possible to offer prizes 
in every field of scholastic activity, but it is well to make the 
spread large. Where a scholarship is the prize, a large award 
is made to one individual. In scholarship competition students 
usually concede that the brightest student in the class will win, 
and there is little stimulation to those who are not seriously 
competing. In dealing with younger pupils it is well to make a 
number of offerings of lesser value, such as books or small mone- 
tary rewards. This obviates the objection that the list of prizes 
is too small to cover the wide range of motives needing special 
stimulus. 

Every primary teacher knows the great driving power of 
“stars’”’ as awards or marks of distinction. The procedure is 
varied at times by offering stars for special effort and stripes as a 
mark of disapproval. The use of prizes of this type connotes 
nothing offensive. The teacher of very young children can 
stimulate them through this means to consistent effort, and instill 
into them correct motives for every action. The awarding of 
stars and stripes is not time-consuming, as are many other sys- 
tems of merits and demerits. 

The conferring of honors for various achievements is gaining 
favor. These honors may well be compared to the time-honored 
gift of laurel wreaths to Athenian heroes. It is related that 
Napoleon was once reminded that the ribbons and crosses of his 
Legion of Honor were mere baubles. ‘‘You call these baubles?’ 
said Napoleon. ‘Well, you manage men with baubles.”” We make 
no attempt to enumerate the types of special recognition in com- 
mon use. Class or school honor rolls and all other devices of this 
type stimulate emulation, codperation and loyalty to group de- 
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mands and social ideals. They supply emotional stimuli that add 
zest to school life. 

Emblems of proficiency in athletics supply motivation of a very 
strong type. This is accounted for in part by the marked recog- 
nition that the student body gives to those who excel in any 
game or sport. ‘If we could surround scholarship, artistic crea- 
tion, and social service with the halo of respect that accompanies 
athletic prowess,”’ writes Smith in his ‘‘Constructive School Dis- 
cipline,”’ “it would be possible to make over our civilization in a 
generation.”’ This is an ideal for which to strive. If other 
civilizations have made such an ideal current and accepted, is 
there any essential reason why an artistic ideal should not have 
as strong an appeal to our civilization as does athletic prowess? 

There is to-day a concerted effort on the part of schools, ele- 
mentary, secondary, even colleges, to arouse general interest in 
scholarship. It is designed to enlist student social pressure and 
public acclaim in the effort to give distinction to scholastic 
achievement. Exhibitions and contests of various types give 
prominence to projects of the school; the public awarding of 
honors is a source of great stimulation to pupils whose work would 
otherwise receive no public notice. 

We note but one more phase of school incentives. The modern 
school has accepted the challenge of instilling into the student body 
a sense of group responsibility. Banners, society cups and em- 
blems, athletic trophies, championships in all types of curricular 
and extra-curricular group enterprises, are among the devices 
employed. Just as the struggle for a personal distinction con- 
tributes to individual discipline, so does the effort to win a group 
honor promote social discipline. The natural virtues of loyalty, 
codperativeness and social self-control are valuable by-products. 

Much has been said and written of the abuse of artificial re- 
wards. School administrators will make every effort to do away 
with the abuse that may creep in, but they will retain the use of a 
procedure that is good in itself. Rewards that have a wide appeal 
are a stimulus to worth-while achievement. Properly adminis- 
tered, they give driving force to performance in tasks of value. 























Golden Opportunities 
By J. N. K. 


It’s easy enough to be critical. Usually those who are for ever 
criticizing have themselves very little to show in the way of ac- 
complishment. Yet, that doesn’t necessarily invalidate their 
criticism. If the criticism be well-founded, we ought to be glad to 
get it from any source, though, of course, we are all human enough 
to hope for a charitable evaluation. Mainly we are most vexed 
by a destructive criticism that uncovers some modicum of truth 
about deficiencies we hate to admit to ourselves, and for which 
the critic suggests no remedy. Such criticism puts a finger on a 
truly sore spot. The clergy, naturally, are not inclined to relish 
critics among the laity. Still, sometimes it may be the part of 
wisdom to give a thoughtful hearing even to disaffected parish- 
ioners, even to the sharp and often very ignorant innuendoes ap- 
pearing in the public press. They give an inkling of the way in 
which people in general may regard the Church and the members 
of the clergy. That the generality of non-Catholics have quite dis- 
torted notions about the Church and its doctrines is only too 
obvious to any careful reader of even the best newspapers and 
magazines. However, the idea suggests itself to the reflective 
mind that perhaps in some measure there may be a foundation 
for the caustic remarks which we hear occasionally. At all events, 
it’s the part of wisdom to investigate the outsider’s viewpoint 
once in a while. 

It’s no easy thing to regard ourselves objectively, but a sincere 
welcoming of honest and constructive criticism can gain us that 
perspective. Well, it would be a wonderful thing if the typical 
modern priest had the same fervor, zeal, and single-mindedness 
as the pioneer clergymen in our land possessed. We know that 
we are blessed with a host of good priests, but we might as well 
admit that we should not have much difficulty in mentioning 
those who are not exactly Curés d’Ars. Critics of the Church 
know this, the secular press isn’t blind to it; business men can 
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sense organization of a high type or the lack of it even in the realm 
of the spiritual. We can find out a good deal that is true by con- 
sulting public opinion. The Catholic priesthood has a Perfect 
Model after which to pattern itself. The world doesn’t make 
such high demands, but it does expect the clergyman to be as 
interested in his vocation as the average layman is in his calling, 
and to give as much attention to it as an ordinary professional or 
business man dedicates to his particular job. Even with this low 
standard as a measure, the general view among our critics is that 
there is a lot of deadwood among the clergy. Is there some 
foundation for this belief? 

There is abroad a widespread feeling that the clergyman has a 
rather easy life. Of the spiritual demands that are ever present 
to the priest the world takes little heed, but the average man has 
a suspicion that he works as hard five or six days in the week as 
his pastor does on Sunday. Even the Catholic may share this 
feeling to some extent, though he’ll not put it in words. Does the 
sermon he hears give him the impression that a reasonable amount 
of study and preparation was devoted to it? Yet, it’s the only 
chance in the week that a good many have to hear Catholic 
truths. St. Paul would certainly think the weekly sermon a 
highly important item. He might not give a ready sanction to the 
brevity of the time allotted for the Sunday talk at the early 
Masses. But, then, Paul never did take things easy. He was an 
apostolic dynamo. 

At any rate, it’s good to know what people think. Generalities 
are dangerous, but there remains the persistent rumor that the 
clergy are not overworked. It might be interesting. to have a 
survey made; it might be rather enlightening to know just what 
the average cleric does with his time. It might even be wise to 
furnish the public with an idea of how the hours are spent each 
day in a priest’s life. The services in the church, the Divine 
Office, private devotions, study and meditation, confessions, visit- 
ing the sick in homes and hospitals, taking the census, official 
business, planning events, supervising the school, instructing 
converts, receiving callers—all these duties, to mention just the 
most obvious, can make terrific inroads in one’s time. Every 
priest can answer this question for himself, can give an honest 
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report of what he does accomplish each day. But there is no 
gainsaying that if a priest has a multitude of outside diversions 
and distractions, however innocent these may be in themselves, 
his powers will be dissipated. We are psychologically built that 
way. If our mind is full of baseball or football, it will be hard 
to shift it back to a volume on pastoral theology. Athletics are 
splendid, especially when personally engaged in, but it might be 
more salutary to spend in serious study the time it takes to read 
three or four sporting pages. To-day it is awfully easy to squander 
one’s time without ennui. The radio, the cinema, the newspapers, 
the automobile, make it very easy to pass the time doing nothing 
much—all without the slightest approach to boredom. 

Are the clergy maligned in this regard? No question is raised 
about the moral character of the priesthood; even the enemies 
of the Church testify to its high caliber. But no such lofty idea 
is entertained respecting the apostolic energy of the Catholic 
priests of America. We hope the widely prevailing view is a 
calumny. 

At the present time certainly wonderful opportunities exist for 
apostolic activity. Protestantism has broken down; millions 
have no church affiliation and are in a receptive state of mind. 
The old-fashioned prejudice against the Church has disappeared 
to a great extent. Avenues of approach exist that were closed 
before. Besides, in spite of the constant and alarming leakage 
from the Church, most of our congregations are at least station- 
ary, and the material well-being of the Church is obvious to all. 
Catholicism is no longer struggling for existence, no longer looked 
upon as a foreign sect. It would seem, then, that here and now 
is a golden opportunity to evangelize some of the fifty million 
neo-pagans in our midst. Is all that is lacking a readiness to 
undertake the labors which evangelization entails? 

A campaign of evangelization will mean sacrifice—those who 
have tried it testify to that; but a true apostle thinks little of 
himself. ‘‘He must become all things....”’ It will mean study— 
constant, careful consideration of the stock objections that arise 
in the modern mind. It will mean more sermons, more instruc- 
tions, more confessions, more duties—and less diversions. It will 
mean being single-minded, enthusiastic for the conversion of 
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souls. It will inevitably entail hard work, but glorious will be its 
rewards. Long years ago Isaac Hecker had such a vision and had 
the grace of God to make it real. James Anthony Walsh lifted up 
his eyes and saw that the fields afar were white for harvesting, but 
that the laborers were few. What he and Father Price did is now 
a matter of common knowledge. It took initiative, courage, self- 
sacrifice. It may be that Providence will raise up some special 
apostle for this work, or perhaps the only need is for someone 
who will make our priests keenly conscious of the golden op- 
portunity that lies before them this very day. 














A Survey of the Reviews 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Chinese Rites: Funeral Rites 


In a recent “‘Survey”’ we dealt with the ceremonies connected with the 
veneration of Confucius by the Chinese /iterati and by scholars in gen- 
eral. Whatever superstitious elements may have crept into this cult 
in former times, it has now been officially declared to be a purely civil 
ritual without any religious connotation. The same is also true of the 
cult paid to the ancestors, or, more accurately, of the veneration of the 
tablets bearing the names of the dead. Filial piety is one of the most 
striking qualities of the Chinese people and one of the most attractive 
characteristics of that ancient race. This virtue is practised not only 
whilst parents are alive, but it also follows them in death and, naturally 
enough, takes on forms which at first sight seem to savor strongly of 
idolatry, though a wise man will be slow to judge or to condemn customs 
and habits in a land where most things are so different. Thus, the 
Chinese color of mourning is white. If this surprises the European, 
it is well to remember that the Chinese may have equal reason to wonder 
at the depressing sable garments of western mourners. 

To appraise rites and ceremonies it is necessary to study the mental 
attitude they express or represent. To kneel or prostrate oneself on 
the ground, to offer incense, flowers, money, eatables, appears to us as so 
many acts of worship. But the great Ricci had wisdom enough to per- 
ceive that these demonstrations were untainted by idolatry or super- 
stition, because those who performed them demanded nothing, expected 
nothing from the departed. When the first Jesuit missionary died on 
October 17, 1591, his friends, pagans though they were, came to condole 
with the missionaries, but they also wished to make the customary 
offerings of food, etc. Ricci put them off by pleading that such mani- 
festations were contrary to their customs. 

The ultimate inspiration of this filial cult towards the dead, in the 
Chinese as well as in the Japanese mind, is the thought that a son is al- 
ways a son, so that a parent’s death alters nothing in the duty of filial 
piety. Accordingly, an Oriental sees no difference between the marks 
of respect or the gifts offered to the living or to the dead, whereas 
a European is willing enough to regard them as of a purely civil and 
secular nature in the first case, but is inclined to regard them as super- 
stitious in the second. The Chinese, on the other hand, fail to see why 
it should be wrong to bow or even to prostrate before the tablets record- 
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ing the names of the dead, if it is lawful to do so before the living. As 
for flowers, eatables and incense, the Chinese are perfectly well aware 
that the dead have no need of any of these things; or if they imagine 
that they have, it is not very difficult to show them their mistake. 
It would not be right to force a religious meaning upon certain cere- 
monies for no better reason than that they bear a resemblance to western 
customs associated with divine worship. 

It is the merit of the Apostolic Delegate in Tokio, Msgr. Marella, and 
of Pius XI to have settled the problem of the Rites in so far as Japan is 
concerned. The same has now been done by our present Holy Father, 
and was, in fact, one of the very first major acts of his pontificate. 
“Whatever in these customs is not indissolubly linked with religious 
error will always be benevolently examined and, whenever possible, 
will be protected and promoted,” Pius XII writes. Propaganda’s In- 
struction of December 8, 1939, clinched the matter when it declared 
that ‘inclinations of the head and other manifestations of civil homage 
before the dead or their images, or the tablets bearing their names, must 
be regarded as licit and lawful.’’ The measure thus taken is a moment- 
ous one. It disposes of a controversy that has done untold harm in the 
Chinese mission field. At last a Chinese may become a Christian with- 
out having to cease being a Chinaman, for it must be borne in mind that 
at first the Chinese converts were made to adopt the names, and even 
the surnames, of those who had baptized them, as well as many of the 
habits and customs of their western apostles. 


On Translating the Bible 


A new translation of the Bible, or at any rate a thorough revision of 
the sacred volume, is in progress in the United States, and a similar task 
has been entrusted to Msgr. R. A. Knox by the Bishops of England. 
The arduous nature of such an undertaking can only be appraised by 
those engaged in it. In the February issue of the Clergy Review Msgr. 
Knox has a characteristic paper on some of the problems of Bible trans- 
lation. Hitherto literalness has always been the first object of all 
translators, both ancient and modern, with the consequent abandon- 
ment of any pretense of preserving the idiomatic character of the lan- 
guage into which the translation was being made. “It is no use objecting 
that the Authorized Version is good English. . . .It is good English 
only because English writers, for centuries, have treated it as the stand- 
ard of good English.’”’ Msgr. Knox goes on to say that the Douai ver- 
sion is no less excellent—but it was the work of exiles, of Catholics! 

However, even though we may agree with most of the contention 
of Msgr. Knox or even with all of it, it is nevertheless possible to argue 
that when one takes up a translated book, especially a book such as the 
Bible, one wants to have the tpsissima verba of the original author, and 
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even more so the very words of the characters whose sayings are recorded 
in the book. Now, these men are known to have thought along chan- 
nels, and to have expressed their ideas in a medium, which differ pro- 
foundly from our own. But it is not mere curiosity that makes us anx- 
ious to hear them as they spoke; we rightly feel that we should lose 
much if the exotic element were completely eliminated. Our own 
thought is enriched by the strange and unusual mode in which the 
thought of other men is formulated; only if that formulation, or the 
imagery and the metaphors favored by the original writer, convey noth- 
ing to our minds, or if they sound absurd, is it the duty of the trans- 
lator to search for an English equivalent. In point of fact, it does not 
often happen that there is an idiomatic rendering of an idiomatic sen- 
tence in another language, precisely because idiom is the expression of 
the genius of another race. Hence, a translated book can never read 
quite like the original. 

As regards the Bible, the mode of thought and the peculiarities of 
speech of the inspired writers have become part and parcel of our own 
thought as the result of long familiarity with the sacred text, so that 
one cannot really wish for any very drastic reform, however idiomatic 
such a revision might be. This is not the same thing as saying that 
slavish transliterations, which make no sense or which make actual 
nonsense, should not be done away with. Thus, as Msgr. Knox says, 
it is high time that we got rid of ‘‘bowels’’ where “‘heart”’ is the obvious 
word, and of “horns” where strength is suggested. 

Whatever may be attempted or achieved, it is impossible for either 
translator or revisor of a book such as the Bible to evade the responsi- 
bility of a commentator, since time and again the translator is faced 
with words, or whole sentences, where more than one rendering is pos- 
sible. Hence, by making a choice he at the same time goes beyond the 
réle of a mere translator and becomes an exponent and a commentator. 
These summary considerations suffice to show the enormous difficulty 
of the task and the credit due to those who are able to carry it out suc- 
cessfully. Another reflection is not out of order in this connection; it is 
that, given the fact that one has read and pondered one’s Bible, perhaps 
for many decades, one may make one’s own rendering and use it in the 
act of preaching or lecturing. 


The Excellence of Vocal Prayer 


Strange as it must seem to anyone who has once grasped the nature 
of all prayer as the soul’s union with God, much has been made of the 
distinction between what is called vocal and mental prayer. Asa matter 
of fact, prayer is one, in the sense that whatever shape it may assume, it 
is essentially a gathering and concentration of the powers of the soul 
on one object—God. Hence, prayer is rest and appeasement quite as 
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much as effort and striving. Prayer is one also inasmuch as it reduces 
itself to one end, one request: “One thing I have asked of the Lord... 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord . . . that I may see the delight 
of the Lord” (Ps. xxvi. 4). 

However, those who write on the subject divide prayer into vocal 
and mental prayer, the one uttered by means of words, and the other 
making no use of sound or word. Outwardly there seems to be a vast 
difference between these two modes of prayer; in reality, there is little 
or no difference, since both are a search for God and a striving for union 
with Him. Yet, it has been said—the present writer has been so told 
many years ago—that vocal prayer was less perfect than mental prayer, 
that the former is good for beginners, for the uneducated, for laborers 
and people of that kind, whilst the latter was the privilege of more ad- 
vanced souls. This looks very much like a piece of spiritual snobbery, 
and it is necessary to be on guard against it. In point of fact, vocal 
prayer, if it is a prayer at all, is always mental as well as vocal. Perhaps 
no words are spoken in mental prayer; yet they are there all the time, 
at least the images or the echo of them, so to speak, for we cannot think 
without images and ideas and these spontaneously clothe themselves in 
words, be this clothing ever so ethereal. 

Experience shows that, as the soul progresses in the interior life, 
its prayer tends to become more calm, silent and, as it were, wordless; 
but the heights of contemplation may be reached also by the practice 
of vocal prayer. The greatest Master of the spiritual life, the supreme 
exponent of the art of prayer (for an art it is), is the Son of God made 
man. Now, everything points to the fact that Our Lord habitually 
made use of vocal prayer, as was the practice of His contemporaries. 
At times His prayer was accompanied and, as it were, reinforced by 
certain external gestures which all men interpret as symbolic of the act of 
prayer, as when He laid His hands on the heads of the little children and 
blessed them (Matt., xix. 13), or when He raised His eyes to heaven 
(Mark, vi. 41) or fell upon His knees (Luke, xxii. 41). And when He 
prayed at His intensest, in the Garden of Gethsemane, it was a vocal 
prayer that rose from His lips: ‘He prayed, saying: ‘Father if thou 
wilt ...’” (ibid.). When asked by His disciples for a distinctive for- 
mula of prayer, it was a vocal prayer that He taught them: ‘When 
you pray say: ‘Our Father who art in heaven .. .’”’ (Luke, xi. 2). 
The Lord’s Prayer, distilled as it was in the sacred laboratory of the 
Divine Heart, is assuredly of all prayers the most perfect. Saints and 
theologians have extolled its beauty. Tertullian says that it contains 
all the teaching of Christ and the discipline of the Church, and he ends by 
describing it as an epitome of the entire Gospel (Jn Orat. Dom., 1). 
After that can anyone say that vocal prayer is less perfect than mental 
prayer? 
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Vocal prayer has always held a high place in the life of the Church, 
especially in the old Orders—the contemplative Orders, as they are 
called, whose members spend many hours of the day, and of the night, in 
vocal prayer. Yet, what contemplatives those Orders and those bygone 
ages have produced! 

Vocal prayer is a most excellent form of asceticism. At times it de- 
mands considerable physical effort. Whatever form it may take, vocal 
prayer unites the soul as effectively to God as prayer merely thought. 
The Church’s official prayer is a vocal prayer. It has to be this from its 
very nature, but it is in this vocal prayer that all the Saints have found 
food for their own personal prayer. I need hardly state that the pur- 
pose of these lines is not to belittle the excellence of mental prayer; noth- 
ing could be further from my mind. My sole aim is to dwell on the 
nobility of vocal prayer, which love of mental prayer may lead some to 
think of as being on a lower plane than the silent, wordless communion 
of the soul with God. The truth of the matter is that there is no real 
opposition between the two. What one must protest against is the at- 
tempt at classifying souls into less advanced ones, for whom vocal 
prayer is considered good enough, and an élite that has been promoted 
to the more rarefied atmosphere of mental prayer (on this theme read an 
interesting article by Dom E. Vandeur, O.S.B., in the Spring number of 
Revue Liturgique et Monastique of Maredsous). 


A Man and a Book 


Some years ago the literary manager of a well-known Catholic pub- 
lishing house told the present writer that the life of the average book was 
less thana year. By this he meant that after about ten months or so the 
demand for a book decreased, if it did not cease altogether. Here there 
is question only of religious books. Very few books are long in demand 
and fewer still obtain worldwide recognition. But such books do appear 
from time to time, and Dom Chautard’s little volume, “‘L’Ame de tout 
apostolat,”’ is one of them. It has seen numerous editions in French, 
and there are many translations in various languages. The book is 
all the more remarkable for the fact that its author, though a member of 
the most silent of all the Orders, that of the Trappists, by no means 
enjoyed the full measure of contemplative quiet to which his vocation 
seemed to entitle him. His was the busy life of a superior of a large 
community, even of several communities. But in him also was verified 
the remarkable paradox that the contemplative may be an excellent man 
of action precisely because he is in the habit of viewing things sub specie 
zternitatis. Civilita Cattolica of February 17 devotes a long article to 
the man and to his book. Trained for a business career and endowed 
with uncommon ability for dealing with affairs, this contemplative, al- 
most immediately after his religious profession, found himself involved 
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in the worries of administration. As Abbot, it fell to his lot to deal with 
the authorities of the State with a view to saving the existence of his 
Order in France, at the time of the anti-religious laws of Waldeck-Rous- 
seau and Combes. But amid endless toil and much travelling in all 
parts of the world, Dom Chautard always remained a man of prayer, 
acting on the principle laid down in his own book, namely, “‘seeing how all 
things come from God, so as to go to God by their means.” He died 
suddenly in the act of giving the Cistercian habit to a young postulant 
on September 29, 1935. He expired with some notes of his address in his 
hands: one wasthetext: ‘Tempus modicum ...novissima hora est... 
140,000 human beings die daily.” 

















Answers to Questions 


Is Work the Only Just Means of Acquiring Property or of 
Gaining Any Kind of Temporal Goods? 


Question: Is it true that the great Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical 
on Labor, stated that work is the only just cause of acquiring property 
or making gain and profit? I do remember that some years ago I saw 
that much asserted by a Catholic economist. What is the Catholic 
teaching on that point? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: There was a school of Catholic economists at Vienna, 
Austria, whose leading authority, Dr. Karl Lugmayer, pro- 
claimed the principle mentioned by our correspondent. As the 
spokesman of this school, Dr. Lugmayer published a book on the 
basic principles of a new social order at Vienna in 1927. His 
main principles of the new Christian social order are the following 
three: (1) the only way justified by the law of nature to acquire 
temporal goods is the work of human beings; (2) every working 
person has a natural right to the whole gain made through his 
or her work; (8) to take interest or make profit from lending 
money is morally right then only when there is danger of loss 
of money lent or when the moneylender suffers some detriment 
through the lending. The author does insinuate that his ideas are 
based on the teaching of Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical “Rerum 
novarum”’ of May 15, 1891. Dr. Lugmayer rejects the idea of 
working for someone else, of working in the service of another, 
because, according to his idea, each one works for himself and 
he is entitled not merely to wages or salary but to the full amount 
of the produce of his work. 


Most of our readers have read the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, 
referred to above, and the more recent Encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo 
anno’’ of Pope Pius XI of May 15, 1931 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 
177-228), on the same subject. We are sure that they have not 
discovered in either document anything like the principles of Dr. 
Lugmayer, and they certainly are not to be found there. 
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We are not economists, just plain novices in that field, but we 
do claim a modicum of intelligence. We wonder why labor is the 
only legitimate source of gaining temporal goods, when it is quite 
evident that most labor would be very unproductive if it were not 
for the men who plan and study and make researches, and organ- 
ize and direct the efforts of the workingmen. Who can undertake 
the big things in life without big capital? How is any enter- 
prise to continue and be maintained if the laborers take out all 
the profit that comes from their work? That system of the school 
of Vienna inevitably leads to state ownership of all the means of 
production, all workingmen become the employees of the State, 
and they may be ordered to this or that job at the point of the 
gun or the bayonet. Who wants the Communism of Russia? 
The Russian people as such did not want it, but a crowd of Jews, 
many of them not citizens of Russia, saw their chance in the 
revolution to get hold of the government and take bloody revenge 
on the Christians by whom in the course of many centuries they 
had been oppressed and persecuted, often unjustly so. The Jew 
who believes in and practises the religion of his forefathers is not 
and cannot be a communist. Jews who are communists are not 
Jews by religion, but apostates; they are Jews by race only. 
This much they have in common with the religious Jew that they 
expect world domination by the Jewish race, just as the religious 
Jew thought that the Messiah was to be their leader in the con- 
quest of the nations of the world. Writes Father Denis Fahey, 
C.S.Sp. (in his ‘“The Kingship of Christ and the Struggle against 
Communism”): ‘In my book, The Mystical Body of Christ, and 
in the pamphlet, The Rulers of Russia, I have outlined some of 
the historical evidence which goes to prove that those ‘strangers 
to the real interests of Russia,’ who are experimenting with the 
Marxian plan elaborated years ago, are members of the Jewish 
nation, and that Communism is the latest and, up to the present, 
the most decadent materialistic phase of the opposition of that 
nation to the Supernatural Messiah.” 

The great and saintly Pope Leo XIII says in his Encyclical 
that “neither justice nor the common good allows anyone to 
seize that which belongs to another, or under the pretext of futile 
and ridiculous equality to lay hands on other people’s fortunes.”’ 
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Concerning the Communion Plate and the Linen Cloth at the 
Communion Rail 


Question: I remember that when the order came from Rome about 
the use of the metal plate for Communion there was much misunder- 
standing and confusion, priests not knowing what to do with the trans- 
portation of the plate from the one end of the communion rail to the 
other. After a while, the altarboys were employed to carry the plate, 
and when Rome was asked whether they could act as bearers, the 
answer was an emphatic “‘no.”’ Still, plates are largely used, and in some 
places the priests carry them themselves. Now, what is the obligation, 
and if the bishop is silent and has been silent since the Holy See made 
the regulation about the use of the communion plate, is there any ob- 
ligation at all to have the plate? The communion cloth must be kept 
on the railing, and when the question is asked to what purpose, the only 
answer given is, that it is symbolic. What about these points? 


PASTOR. 


Answer: The Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments which (among other things concerning Holy Mass 
and the altar breads and Mass wine, reservation of the Holy 
Eucharist, etc.) demanded that a communion plate is to be used 
in the distribution of Holy Communion, was published on March 
26, 1929 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 631). The document itself plainly 
said that the communicants themselves should hold the plate 
under their chin, and it added that the faithful should be carefully 
instructed not to incline or invert the paten while they hold it 
under their chins, or hand it to the priest or to another communi- 
cant in such a way that any particles which might be on it should 
fall off and be lost. Nothing was said as to the carrying of that 
communion plate to and from the altar rail and from one end to 
the other of the same. 

A little over a year after the publication of the above-mentioned 
Instruction, the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments was asked 
whether in the communion of the faithful, according to the In- 
struction of March 26, 1929, the acolyte may hold the communion 
plate under the chin of the communicants. The answer was given 
to the Bishop of Rodez, France, who had submitted the query: 
“The Instruction does not forbid this, provided it be done with 
sufficient care” (September 19, 1930). This answer was not pub- 
lished in the official magazine of the Holy See, but appeared in 
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the French Review for priests, Ami du Clergé (from which 
Father Bouscaren published it in his ‘Canon Law Digest,” 
II, 81). 

Concerning the linen cloth to be spread over the communion 
rail, the Instruction itself requires that it be used, for we read 
there: ‘In distributing Holy Communion to the faithful, in 
addition to the white linen cloth spread before the communicants, 
according to the rubrics of the Missal, the Ritual, and the Bishops’ 
Ceremonial, a paten should be used.”” The Roman Ritual and 
Missal merely direct that the acolyte extend a white cloth before 
the communicants; the Ceremonial of Bishops prescribes that 
two clerics hold a white cloth before the communicants who are 
supposed to approach the bishop two by two. The original pur- 
pose of this prescription of the rubrics was undoubtedly to catch 
a host or fragments of it so that they may not fall on the ground 
if by accident any should drop. St. Charles Borromeo (died in 
1584), in his instructions, directs that the linen cloth be held, not 
by the communicants, but by two clerics, and held so that it may 
extend under the ciborium and the priest’s hands as well as under 
the chin of the communicant (O’Kane-O’ Doherty, ‘‘Notes on the 
Rubrics of the Roman Ritual,’’ n. 651). 

The other point mentioned by our correspondent concerns 
whether the pastors and others in charge of churches or chapels 
may ignore the regulation about the communion plate provided 
the Ordinary has not prescribed anything concerning the matter. 
We do not think that the priests may ignore the precept of the 
Holy See, because the Instruction does not make its execution de- 
pendent on the Ordinaries though it does insist that they carry 
out its provisions. Father Pauwels, S.J., commenting on the 
Instruction in Periodica (XVIII, 1929, p. 312), expressed the 
opinion that the priests may delay compliance with the Instruc- 
tion until they get orders from their Ordinary, but with this 
opinion we cannot agree. When the plate is used, the communion 
cloth must be spread over the altar rail as was done before the 
use of the plate. Though its practical purpose is lost, the sym- 
bolism of respect for the Lord’s Table is quite adequate to justify 
its retention. We do not seat a friend or guest at the table with- 
out covering it with a clean tablecloth. 
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Sign of the Cross in the Ritual.—Liquids Which Do Not Break 
the Fast.—Near East Welfare Association.—Delegation 
for Baptism 


Questions: (1) Must the priest make the sign of the cross as in a 
blessing whenever the sign of the cross is printed in the Ritual for the 
administration of Extreme Unction? 

(2) Are soft drinks, such as pop-soda, root beer, ginger ale and alco- 
holic drinks, beer, ale, brandy, etc., among the liquids that do not 
break the fast? What about fruit juices such as orange, tomato, and 
grapefruit juices? 

(3) Is there an official interpretation of the phrase ‘making a jour- 
ney’ occurring in the Catholic Near East Welfare Association’s facul- 
ties? If in view of going on a trip I say the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin and then through unforeseen circumstances I cannot go, must I 
say the entire full Office of the day? 

(4) Must delegation to baptize be given in writing? 

SACERDOS, 


Answer: (1) All expositors of the rubrics of the Missal and the 
Ritual teach that wherever the mark of the cross is printed in 
prayers and blessings the sign of the cross is to be made at each 
mark over the person or object. The sign of the cross indicates 
that all prayers and blessings derive their efficacy from the work 
of redemption accomplished by Jesus through His death on the 
cross. In order to observe the precept of the rubrics, the sign of 
the cross should be made with due reverence and without undue 
haste, and at the words at which the official liturgical books indi- 
cate that the sign of the cross is to be made. 

(2) There is an old axiom in all the handbooks of moral theology 
which reads: Liguidum non frangit jejunium (liquids do not 
break the fast). It is very evident that this broad principle needs 
to be understood, not of liquid foods, but of those liquids which 
by common usage are taken to allay thirst. There are many 
liquid foods which suffice to sustain life almost indefinitely. Be- 
sides water, tea, coffee, and the common soft drinks on our market 
in endless variety, wine, beer and other alcoholic drinks are quite 
generally considered as drinks and not as food. If so, various 
fruit juices should be considered as drinks, not as food. If one 
can take the substance of some fruits or vegetables in liquid 
form, why cannot one not eat the fruit or vegetable itself, because 
the pulp of them hardly adds anything to their nutritive quality? 
“Some liquors vary between food and drink, according to their 
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richness or weakness, their great or small quantity. Thus, hot 
chocolate in the United States contains only a small amount of 
solids and may be considered as a drink, but as made in Europe it 
is stronger and rather food than drink; thus also cream is very 
nourishing, whereas skimmed milk is in some places regarded and 
used as a drink, just as coffee or tea” (McHugh-Callan, “Moral 
Theology,’’ II, n. 2588). 

(3) The Catholic Near East Welfare Association has recently 
published a brief explanation of the faculty or privilege of its 
members to say the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin when they 
are engaged in sacred preaching or when they make a journey. 
The explanation of making a trip is quite satisfactorily explained 
as regards the nature and purpose and length of time of a journey. 
The point also concerning the stopping over for a few days on 
longer trips by train or boat is well explained as being practically a 
continuation of one’s journey, so that one may continue using the 
Little Office during the stop-over days. The point mentioned by 
our correspondent, however, is not touched upon in that instruc- 
tion. It seems to us that the concession to say the Little Office is 
granted for the day or days on which the clerical members of the 
Near East Welfare Association actually are travelling, not for an 
intended trip that was not taken. However, if one in good faith 
had said the entire Little Office of Our Lady in the forenoon ex- 
pecting to be travelling later in the day and far into the night so 
that he feared he might not be able to say the Office at the end 
of the trip, and then something unexpectedly interfered with his 
making the trip, it does not seem fair to oblige a man to say the 
whole regular Office in addition to the other that he has already 
recited. 

(4) Simple delegation for the purpose of permitting a priest 
to baptize someone whom by law he has no right to baptize, is not 
called delegation in the canonical sense of the term; it is rather 
a permission or license granted to another. Since there is no 
general rule in the Code of Canon Law that delegation and per- 
mission must be given in writing, it may be done orally unless the 
law requires written delegation in some affairs. Ordinarily, 
written delegation is not demanded in law for the so-called volun- 
tary jurisdiction, that is to say, for affairs that have nothing to do 
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with procedure in ecclesiastical courts. In matters belonging to 
ecclesiastical court actions the law indirectly demands delegation 
in writing, inasmuch as the authorization to exercise jurisdiction 
in court matters is to be filed among the acts of the case by one 
who proceeds by delegated jurisdiction. 

Though the law does not require delegation of the voluntary 
jurisdiction by written instrument, and much less so permissions 
to exercise acts that by law belong to the office of another (e.g., 
baptisms, marriages, funerals), it is not only proper but very de- 
sirable that all delegations and permissions be given in writing so 
that all misunderstanding and confusion may be avoided. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Roman Documents 


Request of the Holy Father for Prayers that Peace May Come 
to the Warring Nations 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, wrote to Cardinal Maglione, Sec- 
retary of State, requesting him to send out an appeal to the 
Catholic world for prayers during the month of May to obtain 
peace through the Mother of God, the Queen of Peace. The 
Holy Father wrote on April 15, but the issue of the Acta A pos- 
tolice Sedis which publishes the letter to the Cardinal arrived 
here in the United States towards the end of May. Even so, it is 
certainly the intention of the Father of Christendom that all who 
revere him as their spiritual father should pray unceasingly that 
God in His mercy may stop the detestable carnage which sinful 
mankind has brought on itself. One is reminded of the words of 
St. Augustine on original sin, that man may indeed defy God and 
rush into ruin, but he cannot rescue himself without the help of 
God. 

The Holy Father reminds the world that last year in April when 
war seemed imminent he had made the same appeal and begged 
the faithful, and especially the innocent children, to pray fer- 
vently during the month of May to the Mother of Christ that she 
may intercede for the world and save it from the savagery of war. 
The war has come and Christian people are killing one another like 
wild beasts. The Holy Father protests to the world that he used 
all his power and influence for peace, but those on whom it de- 
pended whether there should be peace or war did not listen to 
him. Now millions of his own spiritual children have been driven 
into the war, and he is heartbroken over all the sufferings and dev- 
astation that follow in the wake of modern warfare. Since God 
alone has in His hands the fate of individuals and nations, and 
since He is the only one who can change the hearts and minds of 
men, the Holy Father wants all to offer prayer and sacrifices to 
God that He may deign to use His power to restore peace to the 
world (Letter of His Holiness, April 15, 1940; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXXII, 144). 
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Homily of the Holy Father at the Vatican Basilica on 
Easter Sunday 

The Supreme Pontiff briefly explained the meaning of the day 
of the Resurrection of Christ in his sublime discourse. The 
memory of that event is so comforting to the human race that 
even in the midst of the horrors of the war it cheers the human 
heart, because to those who suffer for and with Christ the final 
triumph over all the miseries, hardships and trials of this life is 
assured in the glorification of the Saviour. The Holy Father 
prays that all who are in union with Christ may obtain the grace 
from God to share in the redemption worked by Jesus and in the 
glory of His resurrection. 

The Holy Father points out how a new era of the world was 
started by the resurrection of Christ, and how the world was 
gradually changed from gross paganism into a Christian world. 

Finally, he points out at some length that one cannot profit by 
the work of redemption which Christ performed for us unless one 
wholeheartedly endeavors to follow Christ’s teaching and strenu- 
ously fights sin and temptation. Both individually and as na- 
tions in a body, the people must be willing to follow Christ in His 
teaching of the love of God and neighbor if there is to be peace and 
happiness and contentment of heart on earth. The present sad 
conflict with its destruction of human life and of all the many 
beautiful things which human skill has produced through much 
effort and labor, and similar devastations will not stop unless in- 
dividuals as well as society return to God and in Him and through 
Him find true peace. The Holy Father finishes his discourse with 
the prayer that God may grant to kings and princes and to the 
entire Christian world peace and concord and union (Homily of 
Pope Pius XII, Easter Sunday, 1940; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 
146). 


Regulations for Seminaries of Oriental Rites 


The Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church publishes 
rules and regulations for the training of seminarians in the terri- 
tories of the Oriental Patriarchates. These rules are based on 
the Encyclical ‘‘Ad catholici sacerdotii’’ and on the Constitution 
‘Deus scientiarum Dominus” of the late Pope Pius XI, the first 
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of which deals with the moral training of men destined for the 
priesthood, and the other with clerical studies in seminaries. 
Severe sanctions are attached to the observance of the present 
Decree: men who are ordained to major orders without having 
made the prescribed studies in a seminary or ecclesiastical institu- 
tion are ipso facto suspended from the exercise of the orders re- 
ceived, and a bishop who ordains men contrary to this Decree in- 
curs ipso facto suspension from the right to ordain men to sacred 
orders (Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, January 27, 
1940; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 152). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. James J. Duffy, George A. 
Whitehead, Robert B. Navin (Diocese of Cleveland); Anthony 
Jacobs (Archdiocese of Los Angeles). 

Mr. Cyril Rocke (Archdiocese of Westminster) has been made 
Privy Chamberlain of Cape and Sword. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


























Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of August 


Grace and Its Effects 


By JoserpH M. Cassipy, M.M. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


Actual Grace 


“Not that we are sufficient to think anything of ourselves, as of ourselves, 
but our sufficiency is from God’’ (II Cor., iii. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Sad confusion of lay mind in regard to grace. 
(2) Definition. 
(3) Necessity. 
(4) Gratuity. 
(5) Universality. 
(6) Man its captain of his destiny. 
(7) Conclusion. 


There is much confusion in the lay mind in regard to the meaning of 
grace. It is unfortunate that such should be the case. The layman 
need not bother himself with all the theological distinctions and rami- 
fications of grace. He may acquire a working knowledge of grace without 
too much effort. And it is quite essential that he have such a knowl- 
edge, for without it he cannot have an adequate notion of Catholicity. 
The Church is not merely an institution pointing out the right way to 
live, or to avoid the ‘‘wages of sin’’—spiritual death. It exists first and 
foremost to communicate grace to our souls, to apply the inexhaustible 
merits of the gentle Master to the priceless souls the Father has created. 

The human race was redeemed—bought back—by the boundless 
merits of Jesus Christ. However, these merits must be applied to the 
individual soul. The fact that His merits redeemed mankind does not 
mean that each individual soul was justified. This justification is 
brought about by the application of grace to the individual soul. This 
grace in turn comes from the merits of the Master. 

There are two general kinds of grace, namely, actual and sanctifying. 
This sermon will deal with actual grace and some of its implications of 
interest and of vital importance to the laity. 
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Definition and Necessity of Actual Grace 


Actual grace is a gift of an order above nature. By this gift we are 
able to perform acts that make for our salvation. It is a passing, tem- 
porary, or transient help, given freely by God from the treasury of 
Christ’s merits. By this help we are able to do something for our salva- 
tion or avoid doing something that would militate against the salvation 
of our immortal souls. 

“Without Me you can do nothing,” spoke the Master (John, xv. 5). 
When we must do something for our salvation, actual grace comes from 
God. It comes when we need it. It comes in abundance if we ask for 
it: ‘‘Ask and you shall receive.” Whatever state or place we occupy 
in life, if it is God’s will that we be there, we shall receive enough and suf- 
ficient help or grace to fulfill the obligations of that position. There is 
an old adage: ‘God helps those who help themselves.” This saying 
may be invoked here, for we should push onward towards salvation as 
if all depended on ourselves, and at the same time pray as if everything 
depended on God. 

As this help comes from God, so it is withdrawn when the need for it 
has ceased. It comes and goes. When the purpose for which it was 
given has been accomplished and its need ceases, it is withdrawn. 

In treating of the necessity of grace, the Catholic theologian takes a 
middle course between two common errors. The first is that mere na- 
ture is incapable of doing anything good. The second is that nature is 
capable of performing supernatural acts of its own power. However, 
it is a fundamental dogma of the Church that grace is necessary for all 
salutary acts—that is, acts that make for sanctifying grace or the salva- 
tion of man’s immortal soul. This fundamental tenet is treated in- 
sistently in St. Paul’s Epistles: ‘Not that we are sufficient to think 
anything of ourselves, but our sufficiency is from God”’ (II Cor., iii. 5). 
“‘So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that showeth mercy” (Rom., ix. 15). ‘‘For it is God who worketh in 
you, both to will and to accomplish, according to His good will” (Phil., 
ii. 13). Thus, grace is as necessary for salvation as the eye to see, or 
wings to fly, or sunshine for the growth of plants. St. Chrysostom sums 
up the necessity of grace in a simple picture: ‘The eyes are beautiful 
and useful for seeing, but if they would attempt to see without light, 
all their beauty and visual power would avail them nothing. Thus, 
too, the soul is but an obstacle in its own way, if it endeavors to see 
without the Holy Ghost” (Hom. in I Cor., vii). 


Gratuity and Universality of Grace 


It is well to bear in mind that grace is a free gift on God’s part: 
“And if by grace, it is not now by works; otherwise grace is no more 
grace” (Rom., xi. 6). Thus spoke St. Paul when he wished to point 
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out to the Romans that grace is given to man by God, out of pure 
benevolence; out of His good will towards man. The motive of this 
gift and bestowal is the sheer love of God for man’s immortal soul. 

St. Augustine emphasizes the gratuity of grace in his comment on St. 
Paul’s words as found in I Cor., iv. 7: “Nothing is so opposed to this 
feeling as for anyone to glory concerning his own merits, in such a way 
as if he himself had made them for himself and not the grace of God” 
(De Predest. Sanct., III, x, 311). 

Though God gives His graces freely, He does not limit them to a 
chosen few. He wills all to be saved, and thus He grants His grace to 
all men without exception. The Master weeping over the Holy City 
murmured: ‘‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent to thee, how often would I have gathered 
together thy children, as a hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, 
and thou wouldst not!’ (Matt., xxiii. 37). Thus, He certainly wished to 
save the Jews, but some of them were unwilling. St. Ambrose had 
this same thought in mind when he wrote: ‘He willed all to be His 
own whom He established and created” (In Ps. xxxix, n. 20). 


Man Is Captain of His Destiny 


However, even though God wills our salvation and gives us graces and 
helps to that end, we are ever physically free to reject any individual 
grace or that to which it tends—our salvation. 

Likewise we are under obligation to lay hold of the effects of Redemp- 
tion, and by our own acts, God helping, apply them to our souls. ‘“‘It 
behooves man to come to his last end by his own activities” (St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Contr. Gent., III, Q. clx, art. 7). We must turn to the Master 
and ask His help and grace. This grace comes to us in many ways, but 
especially through prayer, the Sacraments and good works. 

Thus, we have this full gratuitous gift from God. We do not merit it 
by our natural works. Itis not ours by right. But God wills we have it 
and so gives it to us. Let us earnestly grasp it and make its effects be 
indelibly burned into our souls. We sorely need that grace and God is 
ready to grant it. We are the ones who prevent its granting and its 
effect. For grace may be likened to a golden chain binding the soul to 
God. A chain holding steadfastly through each crisis of life and bridg- 
ing every emergency and necessity. It goesfurther. It binds the soul 
to its salvation for eternity. 

The golden chain is wrought of many links—each in itself an entity 
applying to some need or crisis in the soul’s pilgrimage through this 
valley of tears. Perhaps one grace rejected, one link severed, may 
spell the difference between salvation and condemnation, the ghastly 
difference between heaven and hell. We are always captains of our 
souls and of the soul’s eternal destiny. The great God of time and 
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eternity, who created that soul and breathed it into our face at the 
moment of conception, will not save it against our own free will. Nei- 
ther will the Master who redeemed it and pleaded for it on the Cross, 
And we can reject the Holy Spirit from the sacred precincts of the soul, 
even though the soul is that same Holy Spirit’s rightful temple. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Sanctifying Grace 


“Arise, go thy way; for thy faith hath made thee whole” (Luke, xvii. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Timeliness of a word on grace. 
(2) Definition of sanctifying grace. 
(3) Royal road to God’s friendship. 
(4) Nature and effects of grace. 
(5) Some points to note well. 
(6) Conclusion. 


Perhaps at no time in human history has so much of the world a 
crying need for a knowledge of the supernatural life—the life of grace. 
At a time when love is being forcibly torn from the hearts of men and 
hate implanted there, man surely should know the honor, privilege, and 
dignity that grace confers upon him. With so much suffering and heart- 
ache, destruction and war, torture and death on every side, man needs 
to have pointed out to him the hope and happiness, the love and peace, 
the joy and life that God’s grace brings. To those actually bearing the 
horrors of war, what a consolation this would be! When all is crumbling 
around and about us, what a joy to be supported by that inner life of 
sanctifying grace and all it means and connotes! With this great in- 
exhaustible source of comfort in mind, let us see what this priceless 
inner life is and what it should mean to every man. 


Definition of Sanctifying Grace 


Sanctifying grace is a permanent state of soul which makes man a 
friend of God. Actual grace is transitory, a special help for a special 
occasion given freely by God. This permanent state of the soul which 
sanctifying grace implies, may be defined as an unmerited supernatural 
gift, given by the Holy Spirit, which makes men just and children of 
God, whose reward is eternal life. Actual grace introduces this state of 
sanctifying grace and preserves and increases it where it already exists. 

How does this grace or justification come into our lives? In infants 
through Baptism, in adults through faith, and that faith in turn comes 
by hearing. “Faith is the beginning of human salvation, the founda- 
tion and root of all justification” (Council of Trent, Sess. VI, c. 5). 
Again the same Council says that adults “are disposed unto justice, 
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when, excited and assisted by divine grace, receiving faith by hearing, 
they are freely moved towards God, believing those things to be true 
which God has revealed and promised” (Sess. VI, c. 6). It was for this 
purpose that the Risen Christ solemnly commissioned His Apostles 
and their successors to preach the Gospel to all nations, and before 
leading them into the Church through the portal of Baptism, to bring 
them to a firm belief in certain truths that no man may reject except 
at the peril of his salvation. ‘‘Go ye into the whole world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not shall be condemned” (Matt., xvi. 
15). 

And St. Paul in no obscure words insists on the necessity of faith: 
“For if thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised Him up from the dead, thou shalt be saved”’ 
(Rom., x. 9). Thus, confession by mouth and internal faith in Christ 
go hand and hand in the man on the road to the state of sanctifying 
grace. Other acts such as fear of the Lord, hope in His mercy, charity, 
hatred of sin and penance, also dispose and prepare the soul for the 
glorious step to justification: “Unless you do penance, you shall all 
likewise perish’ (Luke, xiii. 3). 

How logical and simple is this process! A man hearing ‘“‘the good 
news” of God and picturing his own sinfulness and unworthiness is 
moved by a holy fear of His justice. At once in his breast may arise 
hope through the merits of the Master. This hope will bring him to 
love, and that love will engender a hatred for sin. And the believing 
man will strive to repair the past, to wipe out his sins and do penance for 
them. Faith alone is not enough, but faith with the logical steps to 
conversion that are called “good works.”’ 


Nature and Effects of Sanctifying Grace 


One of the most consoling notes of sanctifying grace is that it makes us 
“partakers of the divine nature.’”’ What a tremendous privilege! Es- 
pecially at a time when States and dictators are making man a soulless 
slave and chattel, a pawn in their nefarious designs, it is well to recall 
that the Church as a matter of faith maintains regenerate man “‘par- 
takes of the nature of God.” By the rebirth of Baptism, which clothes 
us in the magnificent garment of God’s love, we share the nature of God, 
inasmuch as by grace we are destined for the beatific vision of the Blessed 
Trinity. In the natural order, there is no stone left unturned to claim 
relationship to the famous and the great ones of this earth. How paltry 
and utterly insignificant all this seems to the man in the state of sanctify- 
ing grace, who is humbly grateful to share in the nature of God through 
the merits of the gentle Master! 
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The Apostle of love pointed out the exalted state of the rebirth of men: 
“Who are born not of blood . . . but of God” (John, i. 13). The Lord’s 
words to the inquiring Nicodemus insist on the necessity of such a second 
birth: “Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven’”’ (John, iii. 5). 

By this renewal or rebirth, a man lives a new life of holiness and 
sanctity: ‘Put on the new man, who according to God is created in 
justice and the holiness of truth” (Eph., iv. 24). He is now a living 
member of the mystical body of Christ: ‘And I live, now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me’”’ (Gal., ii. 20). The soul becomes “‘a splendid paint- 
ing made by God Himself,” “a statue of gold,” ‘‘a divine seal,” “a 
shining light.’”’ Such a soul isa friend of God. “I will not now call you 
servants ... but I have called you friends” (John, xv. 14). An almost 
incomprehensible effect of the soul’s regeneration is the ‘“‘sonship’”— 
the adoptive sonship—‘‘of God.” Consequently, the soul has a claim 
to the paternal inheritance, that is, to eternal life in heaven: ‘You 
have received the spirit of the adoption of sons, whereby we cry, Abba— 
Father” (Rom., viii. 15). ‘‘Behold what manner of charity the Father 
has bestowed upon us that we should be called and should be sons of 
God” (I John, iii. 1). Furthermore, sanctifying grace confers certain 
supernatural privileges which, though not of the essence of grace, are in 
the present economy at least inseparably connected with it. Such are 
the virtues of faith, hope and charity, the cardinal virtues, and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


Some Points to Note Well 


In spite of the transcending glories of the soul in sanctifying grace, 
it must ever be borne in mind that no man can be certain that he will be 
saved. Luther’s claim to such certainty was rejected by the Council 
of Trent as “‘an empty heretical confidence” (Sess. VI, c.9). And St. 
Paul, that “‘vessel of election,’’ openly confessed: ‘“‘I am not conscious 
to myself of anything, yet I am not hereby justified; but He that judgeth 
me is the Lord” (I Cor., iv. 4). Again he declares: “I chastise my 
body and bring it into subjection, lest when I have preached to others, 
I myself should become a castaway”’ (I Cor., ix. 27). And he exhorts the 
Christians to work out their salvation ‘‘with fear and trembling”’ (Phil., 
ii. 12). But under the proper care this grace can increase. God “‘will 
increase the growth of the fruits of your justice” (II Cor., ix. 10). 

There can be nothing but the most profound gratitude in every Chris- 
tian heart for the grace the Master has merited for us. Let us cherish it, 
nurture it, and make it ever increase, so that our ‘‘reward will be very 
great in heaven.’”’ Let us reject no grace that comes to us, no call to 
penance, or to a better and fuller Catholic life. Let us live the life of 
grace with the fullest measure of devotion and save our immortal souls. 
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The Theological Virtues 


By LAWRENCE LESLIE McREAvy, J.C.D., M.A. 


Feast of the Assumption 
The Supernatural Virtues in General 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The modern heresy is naturalism. The truth is that we belong to a 
supernatural order. Christianity is not merely a new way of life, 
but a new life, with grace for its vital principle and the infused 
virtues for its faculties. 

(2) To be supernaturally alive, we must exercise these supernatural 
virtues. Natural virtue is not enough. Its goal is closed to us. 
We have only one goal, heaven, and natural virtue cannot get us 
there. 

(3) The difference between the two: natural virtue is acquired, super- 
natural is God-given, infused. Natural virtue involves facility, 
supernatural merely gives power; facility only comes from prac- 
tice. Natural virtue perfects the rational man, supernatural the 
spiritual man, child of God. 

(4) How to grow in virtue. God alone gives the increase, but we can 
coéperate by use of the Sacraments, by prayer and by virtuous acts. 
Practice makes perfect. Lack of it leads to atrophy, and indi- 
rectly, through mortal sin, to final loss of grace and virtue. Per- 
oration. 


To-day’s great feast should serve to remind us that what happened 
to Our Lady, 1900 years ago, will one day happen to us. Her pure body 
was especially favored, because in it God-made-man had found a home. 
But the day will come when our bodies also will be assumed into heaven, 
because in them God’s Holy Spirit has found a home. We need such 
reminders of our privileged estate, because, as Cardinal Mercier has well 
remarked, ‘“‘the dominant feature of our age is naturalism, failure to 
understand the supernatural order.’”’ The whole philosophy of to-day is 
based on the supposition that mankind is a purely natural creation, 
with a natural destiny, to be achieved by purely natural means. It is, of 
course, a false supposition. God might have created such an order, but, 
as we know from revelation, He did not. He established our first 
parents, from the first moment of their being, in a supernatural order, 
with a supernatural destiny and supernatural means of achieving it. 
And when by their sin they closed the road to that sublime destiny both 
for themselves and for us, He sent His only-begotten Son to reopen it, 
and to make us once more “heirs indeed of God and joint heirs with 
Christ” (Rom., viii. 17). 
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Christianity Is a New Life, and the Virtues Are Its Faculties 


When a man adopts a child, there is no change effected in it except 
in name. They are no more father and son now than they were before. 
Not so with God. When God chose to adopt us, disinherited children 
of Adam, into His divine family by incorporating us into the Body of 
His own Son, He did more than merely change our name. He re-created 
us. Not only did He take to Himself our poor human nature, but He 
made us, as St. Peter says, “‘partakers of the divine nature” (II Pet., i. 
4). He was born as man that we might be reborn as gods, capable of 
knowing Him here on earth by faith, and of seeing and enjoying Him 
hereafter in heaven as He sees and enjoys Himself. 

Christianity, therefore, is more than a mere revelation, a new doc- 
trine; it is a regeneration, a new birth. Christ came, not so much to 
teach us a new way of life, as to impart to us a new life. ‘‘I am come,” 
He said, ‘‘that they may have life and may have it more abundantly” 
(John, x. 10). And so, when Nicodemus said to Our Lord: “Rabbi, we 
know that Thou art come a teacher from God,” Our Lord corrected him 
by pointing out that He had come for a purpose much more important 
than mere teaching: “‘Amen, amen, I say to thee, unless a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God”’ (John, iii. 2-3). 

Now, this new life to which we are reborn in Christ “by water and the 
Holy Ghost,” and which we call the supernatural life of grace, is no mere 
figure of speech. It is a reality, as real as the Holy Ghost who produces 
it, and it effects a real change in the soul. What this change involves, 
we can best appreciate from a comparison of the supernatural with the 
natural life of the soul. Life, as you know it in the natural order, in- 
volves three things: first, a vital principle or source of life (your soul); 
secondly, faculties through which the vital principle can function (for 
example, your understanding and will); and, thirdly, acts which show 
forth the life that is in you and contribute to its growth. Now, all these 
three elements we find reproduced by the Holy Spirit in the supernatural 
order. The vital principle is habitual or sanctifying grace, an infusion 
of the Holy Spirit which, as it were, divinizes the soul, making it super- 
naturally alive in God and capable of direct union with Him, not only in 
the next world but to a certain extent even in this. The faculties are 
represented by the infused virtues, which transform our natural powers 
and make them capable of supernatural action. Finally, in order to 
set these faculties working, the Holy Spirit gives us actual graces, which 
prompt us to produce supernatural acts. 


Exercise of the Supernatural Virtues 


But, to carry the parallel a stage further, when a man’s essential facul- 
ties, intelligence and will, cease to function, when in other words he 
becomes completely insane, it is rather by courtesy that we call his a 
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human life. In reality, the man in him is dead. So it is with the life 
of grace. The theological virtues (faith, hope and charity) and the 
moral virtues (prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance) which are, 
as it were, the supernatural faculties of the soul, are infused into the soul 
along with the life of grace. They are a necessary consequence of that 
life, and their exercise is the only outward proof of its reality. If, there- 
fore, to be a Christian means to be supernaturally alive in Christ, it is 
equally true that, to be a Christian, one must safeguard, foster, and ex- 
ercise the supernatural or infused virtues. 

And notice, carefully, that we say supernatural virtues. One of the 
chief obstacles to a proper understanding of the Christian mystery is the 
enormous amount of natural virtue to be seen in the pagan world around 
us. Itis apt to mislead us. Virtue, in the natural sense, has never been 
a monopoly of Christians, but, on the other hand, it would be fatal to 
imagine that it is enough for a Christian. A Christian is not merely a 
better kind of pagan, a step up in the religious scale: he belongs to a 
different order of spiritual being altogether. There are two orders of 
mankind, those in whom the Holy Spirit dwells and those in whom He 
does not, and between them is a gulf that only God can bridge. The 
Christian life, therefore, is not merely a higher life, but a new and differ- 
ent life. We are, as St. Paul says, ‘‘in Christ a new creature” (II Cor., 
v. 17). Elevated as we are to a supernatural order, with a supernatural 
destiny, it is useless for us simply to practise natural virtue, to be “good 
folks,’ as though natural perfection were a sufficient goal to attain. 
That road is closed to us. We either attain our supernatural end or fail 
utterly. We either live a supernatural life or die eternally; and to live 
that life we must be moved, not merely by natural goodness, but by a 
power divinely infused from on high, and must act from supernatural 
motives. 


Distinction between Natural and Supernatural Virtues 


A pagan can have faith and hope of a kind, and, as we see from the 
vast amount of humanitarianism in the world, even charity of a kind. 
He can be prudent, just, courageous, and temperate. But if these na- 
tural virtues alone could get him to heaven without the help of grace, 
then all our doctrine of the supernatural would be a fable and the Incar- 
nation little more than a revivalist mission on a divine scale. The 
truth is that natural virtue will never get anyone to heaven, because 
heaven, being supernatural (above nature), is entirely beyond the reach 
of man’s natural powers. The most it can do—and, through the mercy 
of God, it frequently does it—is to dispose God to raise the naturally good 
man to the supernatural life of grace and endow him with the super- 
natural virtues. 

You will see how important it is, therefore, to know how the super- 
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natural virtues differ from the natural. They differ, first of all, in ori- 
gin. Natural virtues, such as kindliness or self-restraint, are acquired 
like any other habit by our own repeated efforts, by constantly taking 
occasion to be kindly or self-restrained. The supernatural virtues, on the 
contrary, are beyond our power to acquire. They are entirely God-given. 
That is why they are called ‘‘infused”’ virtues, because they are ‘‘poured 
in” to our souls along with the supernatural life of grace. And that also 
is why an earnest seeker after truth, such as G. K. Chesterton, may 
spend years on the threshold of the Church before finally submitting to 
her authority. Until divine grace transforms his natural readiness to 
believe into supernatural faith, he is as powerless to take the supreme 
step as an animal is to reason. “No man cometh to the Father but by 
Me,” said Our Lord (John, xiv. 6). 

Then again, natural virtues, once acquired, smooth the way to 
action. If you are naturally generous, you find it easy to behave gen- 
erously. Not so the supernatural virtues. They supernaturalize our 
natural faculties, making them capable of supernatural action, but as 
you must know from experience, they do not therefore make it easy. 
And, finally, there is a vast difference in effect. Your natural virtues 
merely help to perfect your human nature, to make you a good human 
being; whereas the purpose of your supernatural virtues is to make you 
a good child of God and get you to heaven. In other words, the super- 
natural virtues carry on where the natural leave off. Natural tem- 
perance, for example, is content with that measure of sobriety which is 
necessary to human dignity: it merely prevents a man from making a 
beast of himself. Supernatural temperance goes on to positive morti- 
fication, crushing every vestige of the carnal man, that Christ alone 
may live and act in him. 


Increase of Supernatural Virtues 


But, accepting the necessity of supernatural as distinct from merely 
natural virtue, how are we to develop it? The answer is that of our- 
selves we cannot. It is, as we have seen, a consequence of grace, and 
just as God alone can increase the life of grace, so too only He can 
strengthen the virtues that flow from it. But if He alone “‘gives the in- 
crease,’ He nevertheless expects us to prepare the ground by using the 
three principal instruments of grace, namely, the Sacraments, prayer 
and good works. If, therefore, you are determined to grow in grace and 
virtue, your first resolution must be to make more frequent and fervent 
use of the Sacraments, especially Confession and Holy Communion; for 
the Sacraments have a divine efficacy of their own and will infallibly 
produce their effect if you do not prevent them by mortal sin. Then, 
too, you must pray earnestly and unceasingly; for to no gift of God does 
the maxim “‘ask and you shall receive” apply more truly than to the gift 
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of grace. When you pray for bodily health or wealth, God may find it 
better not to grant you exactly what you ask. But no one ever prayed 
for greater spiritual health or strength, and was left unanswered. Be 
only as concerned about your soul as you are about your body, and you 
will need no further stimulus. Finally, your prayers must be backed by 
acts. ‘‘Not everyone that saith to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the will of My Father who is in 
heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt., vii. 21). 
It is faith, hope and charity expressed in action that get you to heaven, 
and if you would grow in these virtues, you must seize every opportunity 
to prove your faith, to exercise your hope, and to manifest your charity. 

Besides, in supernatural virtue as in everything else, it is only prac- 
tice that makes perfect. God infuses in you the power to believe, hope 
and love, but He expects you to acquire the knack, the apparent ease, 
in virtue which the Saints enjoy, by using your God-given powers. 
Practice in virtue loosens your spiritual muscles, just as playing the piano 
gives nimbleness to the fingers of the pianist. You cannot expect to 
find it easy to mortify your passions or to forgive your enemies, until, 
like the Saints, you have tried and tried again. Conversely, if you do not 
use your virtues, and especially if you handicap them by habits of sin, 
they will lie dormant and may even die. It is true that only mortal sin 
kills the life of the soul, but just as grit interferes with the smooth work- 
ing of a machine, so does venial sin clog the vital activity of grace and 
virtue and conduce gradually to their total breakdown. 


Preserving Our Supernatural Inheritance 


You have a duty, not only to yourselves but to your fellow-men, to 
avoid this fatal inactivity, this spiritual inertia. Mankind is once again 
in danger of casting away its supernatural inheritance, through sheer 
ignorance of the truth. And why? Because so many modern Chris- 
tians have forgotten the very meaning of Christianity, degrading to the 
level of an old doctrine what should be a new life. The early Christians 
were vividly conscious of their supreme inheritance. To them it was 
indeed a new life, a complete and final break with the dead world of 
sin; and so intense was their faith and zeal that step by step they 
broke down the might of paganism and built up a new world, Christen- 
dom. There were abuses then as now, but for over a thousand years 
Christians were more conscious of the unity of Christendom as the Body 
of Christ, than they were of the unity of any nation in it. 

All that went in the sixteenth century, when the fever of the “new 
learning”’ led to the worship of the old gods, when Christendom became 
a lost ideal, and its vital principle, the life of grace, an antiquated super- 
stition. To-day, the new creed of naturalism is not even argued: it is 
simply taken for granted. Christ still has His appeal, but only as the 
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incarnation of natural virtue, the prophet who taught men to play the 
game, be fair to the underdog, and respect the conventions. The idea 
of a supernatural life and destiny, requiring a complete break with the 
world and all it stands for, is as dead as Druidism. And so it will remain 
until you evangelize the world again by the living voice of supernatural 
virtue, ‘‘testifying that this is the true grace of God wherein you stand”’ 
(I Pet., v. 12). 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Faith 


‘Now, tf God so clothe the grass of the field. . . how much more you, O ye of 
little faith!’ (Gospel, Matt., vi. 30). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) True religion means living faith. Faith is a God-given power by 
which we assent to all that God has revealed, even truths beyond 
reason. A reasonable assent, yet based on a firmer foundation 
than mere human reason. 

(2) Theeffects of faith: ‘‘first step in our salvation, basis and root of our 
sanctification” (Trent). It gives us the true view of all the prob- 
lems of life, God’s view. It girds and strengthens us to our task. 

(3) The duties of faith. A gift for which we must be ever grateful. A 
treasure we must guard. A talent we must trade. A seed we 
must sow. 


We talk of our religion as “our faith,’ but of how many is it really 
true? The Bolshevists are perhaps nearer the mark than we think, when 
they describe religion as “‘the opiate of the people.’”’ For however wrong 
they may be in their estimate of true religion, the fact remains that 
religion, as practised by many, is indeed little more than an opiate, a 
drug, something which gives them nice feelings, emotional uplift, and a 
pleasant sense of escape from the drab materialism of everyday life. 
They mistake the outer appendages such as tuneful hymns, colorful pro- 
cessions, bright lights and sweet incense, for the inner reality. There 
is, of course, no harm in these things, but at best they are only stimu- 
lants, and you cannot live on stimulants. If your spiritual life is to be 
a reality, it must rest on a firm foundation, and the only firm foundation 
of a truly religious life is the constant, daily, intelligent and matter-of- 
fact practice of the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. It is 
about the first of these virtues, faith, that I want to speak to you to-day. 


Faith Is a God-Given Power 


First of all then, what is this theological faith? It is a supernatural 
gift of God which both enables and inclines us to believe without doubt- 
ing whatsoever God has revealed, not because reason tells us it is true— 
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that would be knowledge—but because of the authority of God reveal- 
ing, who can neither deceive nor be deceived. It is a supernatural gift, 
that is to say, a divine bounty which we could never of ourselves either 
merit or attain, and which enables us to act in a manner altogether above 
our natural powers. For though we might argue our way to some of the 
truths of faith, there are others (for example, the Trinity and the In- 
carnation) so far beyond the reach of our natural understanding that 
not even the guarantee of God’s word could of itself move us to accept 
them. Our eyes were not made for such light. To see things as God 
sees them, our understanding must first be transformed by grace into 
a divinely energized faculty. It is the grace of faith that works this 
transformation, that lifts us over the gulf which yawns between us and 
God, and enables us to give firm assent to all that God has revealed, 
however mysterious it be. “For the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God” (I Cor., ii. 10). 

For all its supernaturalness, the act of faith is nevertheless perfectly 
reasonable, because nothing can be more worthy of acceptance than 
what God Himself reveals to be true. And yet it stands on a firmer 
foundation than mere human reason or knowledge. Many things may 
lead us to God, just as the Samaritans were brought to Christ by the 
woman He met casually at the well. But when, the introduction made, 
Christ comes to dwell by faith in our hearts, then we can say to our 
reason, as the Samaritans said to the woman: ‘“‘We now believe, not for 
thy saying; for we ourselves have heard Him, and know that this is 
indeed the Saviour of the world” (John, iv. 42). Our carefully thought 
out arguments are therefore not the basis of our faith, but merely its 
preparation. They are, as it were, the taking-off ground from which 
our poor human reason is borne aloft by the grace of faith into the 
purer air of God’s knowing, there to be supported on the wings of God’s 
authority in a realm infinitely above that of human knowledge. That 
is why Our Lord said: ‘‘No man can come to Me, except the Father who 
hath sent Me, draw him” (John, vi. 44). Our faith is supernatural 
from beginning to end, in its origin, its object, its effect, its motive, and 
its foundation. It requires our free codperation; for, as St. Augustine 
has said, ‘‘a man may enter a church unwillingly, he may approach the 
altar unwillingly, he may even receive the Sacrament unwillingly, but 
he cannot believe unless he wills it.” But equally, he cannot will it, 
unless the grace of God goes before and along with him. 


The Effects of Faith 


The effects of our faith are equally supernatural. “Faith,” says the 
Council of Trent, “is the first step in our salvation, the basis and root 
of our sanctification.” That is why faith is so indispensable. We 
cannot even begin to save our souls until faith has established that 
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contact between our finite minds and the mind of the infinite God, 
whereby “His light becomes our light, His wisdom our wisdom, His 
knowledge our knowledge, His Spirit our spirit, His life our life’ (Msgr. 
Gay). Until that contact is established, we cannot cling to Him by hope 
in this life, or initiate with Him that bond of charity which, in its con- 
summation, is itself heaven. Faith, therefore, is our first view of that 
mysterious supernatural world to which we belong, our first step on the 
road to our supernatural destiny. It is likewise the basis of our sancti- 
fication, the foundation on which the whole edifice of our spiritual life 
must be raised; because, if our faith is weak, then our hope will be 
shaky and our charity fleeting, whereas if our faith is strong, there is no 
limit to the height to which we can build our sanctity. Finally, it is the 
root of all true holiness, because it feeds hope and love with the sap of 
divine truth, enabling them to flourish and bring forth fruit a hundred- 
fold. 

The immediate contact which faith establishes between our mind and 
God’s, gives us a new and clearer view of everything—in fact, God’s 
view. It enables us not only to learn more of the inner mysteries of 
God’s life, but also to penetrate more deeply into the problems of human 
life, to see things, not as men see them, in their outward and passing 
form, but as God sees them, in their inner and eternal truth. By 
faith we come to understand the full meaning of this strange life of 
ours, because we learn to weigh everything in the only true scale of 
values, its relation to God and eternity. Pain and poverty and be- 
reavement cease to be a problem, failure and disappointment cease to 
disturb our peace. They all fit harmoniously into place, once we see 
them as so many precious means of weaning our hearts from this perish- 
able world and fixing them on our only true home, with God in heaven. 

But faith not only sheds light on our way through life, it also girds 
and braces us to the journey. “Looking on Jesus the author and finisher 
of faith, who, having joy set before Him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame” (Heb., xii. 2), we are strengthened to take up our own cross 
daily and follow Him. We make light of our trials, because with St. 
Paul, we “reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory to come” (Rom., viii. 18). We are not dis- 
couraged by apparent failure, ‘for whatsoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world: and this is the victory which overcometh the world, 
our faith” (I John, v. 4). We are no longer afraid of what the world 
may say or do to us. Indeed, we go forth rejoicing when, like the 
Apostles, we are ‘‘accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the name of 
Jesus” (Acts, v. 41). We are not abashed by the knowledge of our in- 
trinsic worthlessness, because by faith we know that we are members of 
Christ and temples of His Holy Spirit. We are not overwhelmed by any 
sense of our loneliness in the battle of life, for even though bereavement 
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or desertion should deprive us of all human support, we are still conscious 
of our oneness with the blessed in heaven and the souls in purgatory, in 
the Communion of the Saints. 


The Duties of Faith: A Treasure We Must Guard 


But although faith can thus transform our lives, it would be fatal to 
imagine that we need only have faith and the rest will follow. Faith 
is a power, and if a power is to produce its effects, it must be exercised. 
We must live up to our faith. We must recognize that faith has its 
duties, as well as its blessings, and we must fulfill them. 

Our first duty is gratitude. Faith is a treasure hidden in a field which 
we could never have found for ourselves, a pearl of great price which 
only the Blood of Christ could buy, a pure gift of God which we owe en- 
tirely to His mercy. Countless millions have been passed over and we 
have been chosen. Why, we shall never know in this world, but we 
ought never to kneel in prayer without thanking God for “His un- 
speakable gift.’ 

Now, gratitude involves appreciation, and we cannot show our appre- 
ciation of this treasure, unless we take care to guard it against the 
dangers that beset it on every side. They are many. For not only have 
we to fight against that intellectual pride which is the curse of our age, 
which sets the so-called findings of science against the revealed word of 
God, and pours scorn on anything that cannot be examined in a test- 
tube, but we have also to be on our guard against the matter-of-fact 
materialism which permeates the very air we breathe. The books and 
papers that we read, the plays and films that we see, the broadcasts, 
lectures and casual conversations that we hear, are all tainted with 
paganism. They may not directly attack our faith; as often as not, 
indeed, they are unaware of it. But they all proceed on the calm as- 
sumption that the only truths are those we know by reason, that the 
only purpose in life is to succeed, and that the only success is that which 
brings us happiness here in this world. Now, if we have to live in the 
world, we cannot hope to isolate ourselves altogether from this all- 
pervading materialism; but we can and must observe some measure 
of discretion in what we read or allow young people to read, and above 
all we must counteract the bias by good reading. The best antidote to 
the poison of the popular press is frequent reading of such literature 
as the New Testament, the Missal, the Imitation of Christ, and the 
Catholic press. It will not necessarily save you from all doubts and 
temptations against faith, but where they cannot be banished by the 
simple method of ignoring them—usually the easiest way—and con- 
tinue to demand an answer, it is in such reading that you will find the 
answer. 
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Lesson of the Unprofitable Servant 


But faith is not only a treasure that we must safeguard; it is also a 
talent that we must trade. The Gospel tells us that the unprofitable 
servant who buries his Lord’s money, will be cast out into exterior 
darkness, for the Lord at His coming will demand His own with usury. 
We must, therefore, put our faith to good use. It is not enough that it 
should be a mere feature of our life, something that we put on with our 
Sunday clothes and that finds expression only in the census paper. 
Our faith must be our life; we must live it. Now, to live a life of faith 
means many things. It means that we must give practical recognition 
to God’s absolute sovereignty as our Creator, placing ourselves in His 
hands like clay in the hands of the potter (Rom., ix. 21 sqq.). It means 
that we must subject our opinions to the riches of His wisdom, recogniz- 
ing ‘‘how incomprehensible are His judgments and how unsearchable 
His ways” (Rom., xi, 33). It means that we must rely, not on our own 
puny strength but on His almighty power: ‘‘for it is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to accomplish according to His good will’’ (Phil., 
ii. 13). Above all, it means that we must bow in all things to His 
good will, not merely resigning ourselves to the inevitable, but positively 
preferring that His will be done: “Yea, Father, for so it hath seemed 
good in Thy sight’”’ (Matt., xi. 26). 

Finally, faith is a seed that we must sow, a fire that we must spread, a 
life that we must propagate. It was not given us for ourselves alone, 
but that all mankind might benefit. ‘Go ye into the whole world,” 
said Our Lord, ‘‘and preach the gospel to every creature. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall 
be condemned” (Mark, xvi. 15-16). It is true that God alone can be- 
stow the gift of faith, and therefore our first missionary duty must always 
be prayer; but at least we can prepare the ground for God’s coming, not 
only by boldly professing our faith whenever the honor of God or the 
good of our neighbor requires it, but much more by preaching it with 
the voice of our example. Every time we do a Christian act, we profess 
our faith; every time we do an unchristian act, we deny our faith. And 
if we cannot ourselves ‘‘go into the whole world and preach the gospel 
to every creature,’’ at least we can help those who do, by our prayers 
and by our alms. “Behold, I say to you, lift up your eyes and see the 
countries, for they are white already to harvest” (John, iv. 35). ‘‘Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He send laborers into His 
harvest”’ (Luke, x. 2). It has been said that the test of a country’s faith 
is its missionary zeal. It is certainly the test of your individual faith. 
The more you are consumed with zeal to spread your faith, the more 
real will it become to you, the more precious a treasure to preserve, the 
more vital a force in your life. 

Ponder then over these truths. Ask yourself here and now: “Is my 
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faith a mere label or a vital reality? Does it make all the difference 
in my life? Is it the one criterion by which I judge every proposition, 
every event, every problem?” If not, there is something wanting, per- 
haps seriously wanting, something for which you will have to render an 
account. Now is the time to remedy that deficiency, to revitalize your 
fading faith, to confess your weakness and cry out with the man in the 
gospel: “I do believe, Lord; help my unbelief” (Mark, ix. 23). 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Hope 


“And in doing good, let us not fail, for in due time we shall reap, not fail- 
ing’’ (Epistle, Gal., vi. 9). 

SYNOPSIS: (1) We all want happiness. Faith shows us where it lies. Hope 
moves us towards it. Definition of hope. How it differs from 
faith. Faith lays the foundation of assurance; hope builds upon 
that foundation. 

(2) Its effects. Itmakes us cleave toGod. It gives prayerits power. It 
steels our determination to press on, in spite of difficulties. 

(3) Its exercise and development. We must constantly renew our 
faith in the truths on which it is based. We must codperate with 
God: (a) negatively, by avoiding sins against hope, that is, 
despair and presumption; (b) positively, by cultivating detach- 
ment from earthly solicitudes. 

(4) Exhortation to hold fast. 


We all of us, of our very nature, want happiness. Some of us may 
have extraordinary ideas as to where happiness is to be found—for ex- 
ample, there are still some, even in this enlightened age, who can per- 
suade themselves that mere money will make them happy. But, what- 
ever our delusions, we cannot help wanting happiness. Now, faith 
relieves us of all uncertainty on this point. It shows us beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that, since God is our first beginning and our last end, the sole 
source and center of all good, we cannot possibly find real enduring 
happiness except in Him. To quote St. Augustine: ‘Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts are restless, until they rest in Thee.” 
But faith is never so dazzling an illumination of the mind as to convince 
us against our will. For although we cannot by any logical process of rea- 
son satisfy ourselves that happiness is to be found outside of God, never- 
theless, we can turn our eyes away from the light, we can argue illogically, 
and end by seeking happiness where it is not to be found. Faith, there- 
fore, is insufficient of itself to bring us to our destiny. It is not enough 
that we can see our goal by faith; we must be divinely moved towards it. 
That is the function of the supernatural, theological virtue of hope. 
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Hope Means Resolution to Accept God’s Offer 


Hope is perhaps the least understood of all the virtues, for only too 
often it is confused with faith. It is important, therefore, that we 
should first of all examine carefully what it means, and see how exactly 
it differs from faith. Hope, as a supernatural virtue, can best be de- 
fined as a divinely infused gift which enables and inclines us to want God 
as our last end more than any other object of desire; so much so that 
we are firmly determined to make use of the means necessary to that 
end, which we know by faith that God will give us, if only we do what 
He requires of us. 

The act of supernatural hope, therefore, is more than a mere expecta- 
tion of grace and glory. Expectation is an act of the intellect. Hope is 
an act of the will, an act whereby, wanting eternal happiness, we resolve 
to accept God’s offer of eternal union with Him and the means necessary 
to attain it. We know that He will not fail us, and we resolve not to fail 
Him. The firm assurance behind this undertaking is characteristic of 
hope, but it is not derived from hope; it is born of our faith in God and 
in His fidelity to His promises. Faith lays the foundation of assurance, 
of confidence, and hope builds upon it. And yet this assurance is not 
such as to preclude all fear. We are absolutely certain that, if we play 
our part, we shall get to heaven, and we are equally certain that God 
will help us to play our part; but being free beings, we can never be 
certain that we shall always make use of His indispensable aid. Other- 
wise there would be no room for hope, because hope presupposes that 
there are difficulties. It is precisely by hope that we counteract the 
tendency of our will to waver, and fix it so firmly on God that we are 
prepared to lose anything in the world rather than Him. 


Links between Hope and Faith 


Just as hope is founded on faith, so it is linked with faith in its effects. 
Its first effect is to bind us more closely to God. Faith reveals to us the 
supreme desirability of God; hope makes us determined to possess Him. 
Faith establishes contact with God; hope makes us cleave to Him. 
With the eyes of faith we see the hollowness of all earthly goods and 
pleasures, not only the grosser pleasures of the body, but even the purer 
delights of the mind. They may attract us for a while, but sooner or 
later they must begin to pall; for God, when He made the human heart, 
set no limit to its capacity of desire, and nothing short of the infinite 
can ever fillit. Faith, then, presents God to us as the sole object worthy 
of desire. It assures us that, through the merits of Christ, He has come 
once more within our reach. It shows Him stooping down to us, all 
bounty and mercy, all eagerness to bring us home to Him. And so, 
stirred and impelled onwards by hope, our hearts break from their 
earthly contacts and leap to His embrace. With the prodigal son, weary 
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of the husks of swine, we cry: “I will arise and will go to my Father” 
(Luke, xv. 18). And God, our Father, receives us into His loving arms. 

Secondly, it is hope founded on faith that gives prayer its power. 
The burden of the whole Bible, both Old Testament and New, is that 
God, while He requires us to approach Him in a spirit of confidence, will 
never refuse us if we do. ‘My children,” says the inspired writer, 
“behold the generations of men: and know ye that no one hath hoped 
in the Lord and hath been confounded. For who hath been forsaken? 
Or who hath called upon Him and He despised him?” (Ecclus., ii. 11). 
So it was with Our Lord. Not only did He work miracle after miracle 
in response to faith and trust, but He pledged himself never to refuse 
such a plea: ‘All things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer believing, 
you shall receive” (Matt., xxi. 22). 

Thirdly, hope gives impetus to our desire of possessing God. It steels 
our determination to press onwards along the strait and narrow way 
that leadeth to life (Matt., vii. 14). It gives a motive and a meaning to 
all our crosses and trials, for we see them not as stumbling blocks, but as 
short cuts to our journey’s end, and far from being merely resigned to 
them we begin to welcome them. Just as natural hope spurs men of the 
world to sacrifice health and wealth in order to win, so does Christian 
hope nerve us to deny ourselves, to stake our all in order that we may 
win our pearl of great price. And whereas the worldly may miss their 
goal for all their striving, we, on the contrary, know for certain that if we 
fail not in doing good, in due time we shall reap, not failing. For “if God 
be for us, who is against us?”’ (Rom., viii. 31). 


The Exercise of Hope 


But, although hope is a divinely infused power which works with an 
efficacy of its own, like any other power it will not produce its full effects 
unless it is constantly exercised and developed. How, then, are we to 
exercise and develop hope? 

Well, as we have seen, hope is born of faith. To keep it fresh and 
vibrant, therefore, it is necessary for us constantly to renew our faith in 
those great truths which are its foundation. And so, whenever you are 
depressed by the realization of your chronic weakness and frailty, you 
should turn at once with eyes of faith to God’s almighty power. What 
matters most in the working out of your salvation is not your weakness 
but His omnipotence. It is true that you must codperate; and there- 
fore “with fear and trembling work out your salvation,” but remember 
always that “‘it is God who worketh in you both to will and to accomplish 
according to His good will’ (Phil., ii. 12-13). So, too, if a bitter sense of 
your unworthiness, your sinfulness, takes hold of you, so as almost to 
mock your desire of heaven, humble yourself to the very depths, because 
indeed you are unworthy of heaven; but cry out from the depths: ‘I 
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know that Thou art a gracious and merciful God, patient and of much 
compassion, and easy to forgive evil” (Jonas, iv. 2). Can you possibly 
doubt it? ‘He that spared not even His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all, how hath He not also, with Him, given us all things?” 
(Rom., viii. 32). Besides, we have His pledged word: ‘I go to prepare 
a place for you” (John, xiv. 2). And though men may make promises 
only to break them, not so God. “God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that which you are able; but will make also 
with temptation issue, that you may be able to bear it” (I Cor., x. 13). 

As we have already said, hope as a supernatural virtue means, in prac- 
tice, resolution or a firm determination to accept God’s offer. Such a 
determination clearly implies fulfilling our share of the bargain in the 
sure knowledge that God will not fail to fulfill His. The second great 
means of exercising hope, therefore, is cobperation with God. 


Negative Coéperation: Avoidance of Sins against Hope 


Now, codperation involves, in the first place, that we take care to 
avoid the two principal sins against hope, despair at the one extreme 
and presumption at the other. Despair is simply the rejection of hope. 
It is the act of every man who deliberately gives up trying to save his 
soul, either because he doesn’t believe he can, or because he doesn’t care 
anyway. It requires, you will notice, none of the tragic emotion com- 
monly associated with the word, merely an act of the will giving up the 
pursuit of God, the act of which every apostate is guilty and which, in its 
final form, is the one unforgivable sin. Please God, you will never take 
that road. But remember that every time you give another lease of life 
to a habit of sin, grave or venial, because you cannot bring yourself to 
fight it, every time you turn a deaf ear to the clear-voiced inspirations of 
the Holy Ghost, you are failing in the virtue of hope and sowing the seeds 
of despair. 

Presumption, which is the other extreme, namely, hope carried to ex- 
cess, may take either of two forms: undue reliance on your own powers 
or undue reliance on the mercy and power of God. And so, for example, 
when a man takes it upon himself to read whatever comes his way, 
without regard to the possible dangers to his faith or his chastity, on the 
ground that one must be broadminded in these matters, he is presumptu- 
ous. And the same applies to the man who placidly expects God to 
fulfill His share of the bargain, while making little or no effort to fulfill 
his own; who makes God’s mercy an excuse for sinning; who sets out to 
get the best of both worlds, to serve two masters, God and mammon. 
He too is presumptuous. Is this in any sense at all your case? 
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Positive Codperation: Detachment 


But it is not enough to avoid sins against hope. To grow in this as in 
other virtues, you must exercise it positively by carrying it to its logical 
conclusions. Now, the object of your hope is heaven, which is the end 
of the road, your home, the resting place of all you hold most dear. If, 
therefore, your hope is strong, vital and urgent, it will not suffer you to 
linger by the wayside, wasting your time and affections on things that 
bring you no nearer home. Faith has carried you over the brow of the 
hill, within sight of home. Your eyes should be fixed ahead, and your 
heart, swept along by the impetuosity of desire, should be already 
there. ‘“‘For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also” 
(Luke, xii. 34). 

To foster the virtue of hope, therefore, your life-long aim should be 
to detach your heart from the things of earth. You “have not here a 
lasting city” (Heb., xiii. 14); for in baptism you were buried to this 
world and rose again in newness of life. ‘Therefore, if you be risen with 
Christ, seek the things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the right 
hand of God; mind the things that are above, not the things that are 
upon the earth. For you are dead, and your life is hidden with Christ 
in God” (Col., iii. 1-3). 

Do not imagine that such detachment is easily attained. You have 
first to make up your mind that you do really want to be better, and that 
is no easy matter; most of us are more or less content to jog along as 
we are. And even when you have made this exacting decision, you are 
likely to find, as did St. Paul, that you are a strange mixture of contra- 
dictions. ‘For to will is present with me; but to accomplish that which 
is good, I find not” (Rom., vii. 18). No matter how insistently both 
faith and reason may tell you that it is folly to pin your affections to 
anything ephemeral (be it money, or pleasure, or health, or merely se- 
curity), nevertheless, try as you will, you will find your thoughts stray- 
ing back to the old, old plans and worries and problems, and your pas- 
sions hankering after satisfaction in the old, old way. ‘‘Unhappy man 
that I am,” you will say with St. Paul, ‘“‘who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?’ But remember also his answer: ‘“The grace of 
God by Jesus Christ Our Lord” (Rom., vii. 24). Do not lose heart, 
therefore, if you find that your affections are still unstable. The body of 
this death is a long time a-dying, but if you cut and burn it by mortifi- 
cation and detachment, it will die in the end. It is strong, but the grace 
of God is stronger; for “you can do all things in Him who strengtheneth 
you” (Phil., iv. 13). 


The Antidote to Despair 


If, therefore, the realization that you are and will remain until your 
dying gasp free to damn yourself eternally, coupled with a consciousness 
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of sin, should begin to sap your courage, hold fast by these unassailable 
truths: God is infinitely merciful; He wills not the death of the sinner, 
but rather that he be converted and live; His grace is sufficient for you. 
Bossuet thanked God that his salvation depended on the mercy of God 
rather than on his own inconstant will. And St. Paul, far from being 
dismayed by his frailties, turned on them and gloried in them as a sure 
title to God’s mercy. ‘“‘Gladly, therefore,”’ he wrote, “‘will I glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Christ may dwell in me. . . . For when 
I am weak, then I am powerful” (II Cor., xii. 9-10). So may it be with 
you! Let it be your only boast that you depend on God! Go through 
life with your hand gripped tightly in His, and whatever may be your 
difficulties, hope on! ‘‘For we are saved by hope” (Rom., viii. 24). 



































Book Rebiews 


Sermons.—The present reviewer is of 
opinion that it would be no easy task to 
overpraise either the excellent editorial 
work expended on the volume of ‘‘Oc- 
casional Sermons and Addresses of Arch- 
bishop Dowling’? or the notably great 
diversity of themes included in the 
thirteen Sermons and two Addresses 
comprised in this well-printed and hand- 
somely bound work. The period covered 
by the selected Sermons and Addresses 
comprised only seven years (September 
23, 1919, to June 30, 1926). The di- 
versity of themes thus treated will appeal 
still more powerfully to the interest of 
the reader in view of the fact that so 
many of the occasions were the ordinary 
ones of the Consecration or the Dedica- 
tion of Cathedrals and parish churches, 
the Consecration of Bishops, and the 
like. Archbishop Dowling did not ‘‘re- 
peat” himself, but found appropriately 
diversified matter for original treatment. 
Meanwhile, however, it is worth while 
to note here that three of the Sermons 
were preached (a) to the Archdiocesan 
Union of the Holy Name Society of Chi- 
cago, January 2, 1921; (b) at the In- 
stallation of Archbishop McNicholas, 
August 12, 1925; and (c) at the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress of Chi- 
cago, June 23, 1926. The first of the 
two Addresses, entitled ‘“The Melting 
Pot and the Mold,” was delivered at 
a patriotic banquet given by the Creve 
Cceur Club, Peoria, Illinois, February 
22, 1921, and the second Address was 
delivered at the National Convention of 
the Knights of Columbus, August 4, 
1925. The reader will be highly pleased 
not alone by the variety of the topics 


1 Occasional Sermons and Addresses of 
Archbishop Dowling. With a Foreword 
by the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Franciscan Monastery, 
Paterson, N. J., 217 large pages). 


thus discussed but as well by the dis- 
tinguished literary quality of the lan- 
guage and the happy manner of presen- 
tation of the argument. 

Quite a valuable library of translations 
into English of the works of Bishop 
Tihamer Toth is being formed. The 
latest accession? is entitled ‘‘The Catholic 
Church: A Course of Sermons.”” Mean- 
while, we are not the only ones thus 
favored. A notation on the paper cover 
of the present volume declares: ‘‘So 
well recognized is Bishop Toth’s emi- 
nence as a pulpit orator that many of 
his works have been translated into 
fifteen languages. His awareness of 
changed conditions and new problems 
throughout the world, his sympathy for 
the victims of national bitterness and 
economic oppression, and his depth of 
theological learning make his views as 
sound as they are timely.” Opening 
the volume quite at random, this re- 
viewer came upon the following interest- 
ing and helpful bit of argumentation: 
‘*We have always heard that the Church 
is holy. Is it possible that any of her 
members live such a life, that corrupt 
human nature has them so greatly in 
its power? What things have come to 
my knowledge [it is one of the Catholic 
laity who is thus supposed to be speak- 
ing] about some one who takes a leading 
part in a Catholic organization! And 
about one who is always so devout in 
church! And of another who is a 
priest!”” The good Bishop Toth com- 
ments: “How can this be explained, 
dear brethren?’ And he proceeds to 
answer his own question with peaceful 
argumentation, including the following 


2 The Catholic Church: A Course of 
Sermons. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. 
Translated by V. G. Agotai. Edited 
by Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 


(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
328 pages). 
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words: ‘“‘According to the wish of the 
Church and her earnest efforts, her 
priests are to be the heroic vanguard of 
Christian thought; but there are weak 
souls among them, petty and ill-man- 
nered men, too. Some of the members 
are capable of being zealous, religious, 
and conscientious; but they [i. e., as the 
context would appear to illustrate, both 
clergy and laity] are also capable of be- 
ing overbearing and capricious. May 
we deny the divinity of the Church on 
account of this? Whoever does so, fails 
to see that the Church is truly eternal, 
but that her members and her priests 
are born and die .. . . The Church re- 
mains holy and immaculate” (pp. 153- 
154). This brief excerpt will perhaps 
serve to illustrate the bishop’s easy 
style. There is a helpful Index of thir- 
teen columns. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Church under the Third Reich.— 
This book, written by a non-Catholic who 
in the matter of religion confesses to only 
one bias, ‘‘that there is One God and 
one universal moral law which with 
varying degrees of distinctness all human 
beings, so far as they are rational, can 
apprehend,”’ may be trusted to attain 
to an impartiality concerning the ques- 
tion under discussion which could 
hardly be achieved under any other cir- 
cumstances.! This expectation is fully 
realized, for the author holds the scales 
evenly and lets the reader judge for 
himself the weight of the evidence. The 
work is fully documented and covers 
the ground very thoroughly. The 
historical part describes the successive 
stages of the clash between the Church 
and National Socialism from 1933 to 
the end of 1938. In this section the 
author also deals with the much-pub- 
licized immorality trials, and shows how 
flimsy the foundation was on which 


1 National Socialism and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Being an Account of 
the Conflict between the National Socialist 
Government of Germany and The Roman 
Catholic Church 1933-1938. By WNa- 
thaniel Micklem (Oxford University 
Press, New York City). 


they rested. The vindication of the 
Church here, as also in the currency- 
evasion trials, was complete. It is well 
set forth that the conflict is not one 
merely of policies but of irreconcilable 
world views and ultimate evaluations. 
To National Socialism the people and the 
fellowship of the people are supreme and 
absolute values which take on a sacred 
and religious character. The cult of 
blood, race and soil possesses all the 
earmarks of a genuine religious worship. 
As long as this attitude prevails, the 
chasm between the Church and the 
Third Reich cannot be bridged over and 
the hostile tension must continue. 

The analysis of the Nazi ideology is 
based chiefly on Hitler’s “Mein Kampf,” 
Dr. Rosenberg’s ‘‘Mythus des zwanzig- 
sten Jahrhunderts,” and Herr Streicher’s 
paper, “‘Der Stuermer.” This proce- 
dure appears justified, as the sources in 
question contain the official expression 
of the views of the leaders and, as a con- 
sequence, constitute the accepted creed 
of the followers. The author, however, 
makes no attempt to trace the genesis 
of the Nazi ideology, though he suggests 
that it is a logical offshoot of theological 
liberalism. As it stands, the work offers 
an adequate and reliable presentation 
of the situation, and sheds clear light 
on the bitter struggle that is going on 
between the Church and the sinister 
forces of National Socialism. Those who 
seek authentic information will profit- 
ably peruse its pages. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 

Rural Roads to Security..—The sec- 
ondary title of this book, “America’s 
Third Struggle for Liberty,” is perhaps 
more expressive than the first. The 
struggle referred to is for economic free- 
dom, a freedom without which political 
freedom is largely a hollow mockery. 
This freedom is to be won, or rather re- 
won, through what has come to be called 
the program of agrarianism—the private 
ownership of small, individual holdings of 
land instead of the vast concentration of 


1By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi Ligutti 
and Rev. John C. Rowe, S.J. 
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wealth in the hands of the few that is so 
characteristic of America to-day. This 
program has been ably set forth for some 
years past by a group of Southerners 
and a more limited number of others, 
some Catholics among them. ‘The 
Third Struggle for Liberty,” by two 
Catholic priests, now takes its place be- 
side the writings of some of these agra- 
rian leaders, especially Herbert Agar’s 
Pulitzer prize winner of 1935, ‘‘The 
Land of the Free.” 

In the first chapter, which is entitled 
“The Third Struggle for Liberty,” the 
authors state their case. “Our produc- 
tive potentiality is, so to say, limitless. 
But consumption has collapsed, and gone 
on relief for artificial stimulation. Over- 
production and starvation are puzzling 
neighbors. We think our money gods 
have tricked us. We are unhappy. We 
seem to have sold our birthright of 
freedom for a mess of pottage.... We do 
not want to be ‘taken care of.’ We want 
our birthright back. Let those who 
despair use the methods of despair. 
We have our dream, our ideal. We 
dreamed of liberty, equality, precious 
freedom, our inalienable, God-given 
rights. We give no more than a passing 
thought to anything else.” 

The reader, whether he will agree with 
all the views expressed in the book or 
not, will find much sound sense in it. 

EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., P#.D. 


Idiomatic English..1—Sponsored by 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
the revision of the Douay-Rheims Ver- 
sion of the New Testament has been com- 
pleted after four years of work by some 
twenty Catholic Scripturists in various 
parts of the United States, and this por- 
tion of the Bible is now in the press. In 
connection with this work it was decided 
to establish a Quarterly Scripture Re- 
view (The Catholic Biblical Quarterly). 
“This Review, now in its second year” 





1 Some English Idioms in the English 
Bible. By the Very Rev. Charles J. 
Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. (The 
Devin-Adair Company, 23 & 25 East 
26th St., New York City, 32 pp.). 


(writes Dr. Callan), ‘‘was to be scientific 
in character, and it is already widely 
read and admired as a distinct contri- 
bution to Biblical scholarship among 
Catholics.” At yearly meetings of the 
Catholic Biblical Association ‘‘a number 
of scientific papers on Scripture topics, 
or on subjects closely connected with 
Scripture, by previous arrangement of 
the officers of the Catholic Biblical As- 
sociation with the writers, are prepared, 
read and discussed at the meetings. 
These papers are then given over to the 
Editors of the Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
for publication in its pages, so that all 
the members of the Association every- 
where may see them and may have the 
benefit of them.” In the Introduction 
to his fairly extensive booklet entitled 
“Some English Idioms in the English 
Bible” (comprising some 15,000 words), 
Dr. Callan notes: ‘‘The pages that follow 
here were thus requested by the Pro- 
gram Committee of the Catholic Biblical 
Association, and were prepared by the 
author to be read and discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Association in 
Cincinnati, November, 1939. But the 
preparation of that paper on its par- 
ticular subject had more in view than 
the public reading and discussion of a 
part of it during the time permitted for 
such reading and discussion at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting. The author of the 
paper happens to be one of the Editors 
in charge of the diction or English ex- 
pression of the revision of the Catholic 
Bible now in progress. Therefore, in 
selecting his subject and in preparing 
his paper he meant also to be of service 
to all those scholars who are working 
on the revision. He hoped in this way 
to help them make the newly revised 
English Catholic Bible as correct and 
as perfect as possible from the view- 
point of its English dress.’”” Meanwhile, 
Dr. Callan adds a paragraph which will 
be appreciated not alone by scholars in 
Biblical matters, but as well by every 
priest who will consider Dr. Callan’s 
argument that, for the correct use and 
the perfection of any language, nothing 
is more important than, or indeed so 
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important as, a thorough knowledge of 
its idiom. However, ‘‘while idioms in 
general are of the very tissue of lan- 
guage, there are naturally certain of those 
parts of speech that are of greater im- 
portance and that cause more difficulty 
than others. In consequence of the 
greater difficulty these idioms offer, it 
is likely to happen, and it generally does 
happen, that they will be the first to be 
neglected by many teachers, students, 
writers, and speakers of the language. 
Growing accustomed to such neglect and 
lack of knowledge of an essential and 
vital part of one’s tongue, people will 
finally come to think that it does not 
matter how these idioms are used. Now, 
it is just the case, especially in America, 
with the six all-important idioms which 
are treated in this booklet. They are of 
supreme moment to every correct use of 
our language anywhere, and they occur 
constantly in the Bible. The special 
importance of their careful employment 
there is obvious, since the English Bible 
is the one book above all others whose 
language should be as nearly perfect as 
it can be made.” 

The present reviewer would like to add 
(to this lovely pleading in defense of 
the simple nobility of Biblical diction) 
the obvious implication that whoso re- 
veres that diction in the Bible will him- 
self profit thereby in his everyday 
employment of correct idiomatic English. 
Dr. Callan adds to his own analyses and 
directions various rules and directions 
and illustrations furnished by competent 
teachers and literary masters of idio- 
matic English. It follows that the use- 
fulness of the booklet could be vastly 
increased if it should become one of 
the regular textbooks in English in our 
ecclesiastical seminaries and religious 
novitiates. 

H. J. Henry, Lrrt.D. 


Varia.—The title ““The Victim State’? 
might suggest some political situation. 
This, however, is not the contents of the 
book, which is rather an explanation of 


1 By Benedict Williamson (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


that portion of the rule of the disciples 
of St. Thérése of Lisieux which reads: 
“Those who wish to follow the Saint 
more closely may offer themselves as 
victims of God’s merciful love, by mak- 
ing the Act of Oblation composed by 
her.” The act is found in the book, 
and is preceded by events in Thérése’s life 
leading up to the sacrifice and followed 
by an explanation of personal oblation 
and its probable spiritual consequences. 
The second part of the book presents 
short biographies of some of the saintly 
victims who lived according to this ad- 
vice of St. Thérése. The explanations 
offered are mostly based upon the words 
and acts of the Little Flower. The 
fruitfulness of the ‘‘victim act’’ is es- 
tablished by the saintly lives it has so 
far produced. Pictures of the “‘victims,” 
all girls and young women, are added. 
It is a good book to read and is com- 
mendable especially to Sisters. 

Father Albert Muntch, S.J., has 
issued a second series of his “‘Confer- 
ences for Religious Communities.” The 
book is of the same good quality as the 
first series (issued ten years ago), and is, 
of course, addressed to Religious women. 
The twenty-five topics selected are all 
practical, rather short, and avoid de- 
tails. The volume may offer suggestions 
to the priest engaged in giving confer- 
ences to Sisters, but it should be kept 
in mind that, judging by the large dis- 
tribution of copies of the first series, the 
Sisters themselves will use it extensively 
for spiritual reading. 

A book so well-known as Bishop Noll’s 
“Father Smith Instructs Jackson,’ 
needs no special review nor recommenda- 
tion. However, I may be allowed to call 
again the attention of the clergy to this 
excellent publication. The present or 
thirtieth edition (300,000 copies have now 
been printed) is revised and slightly 
enlarged to 200 pages. Its price is very 
moderate. 

Kian J. Hennricu, O.F.M. Cap., A.M. 


2 B. Herder Book Co. 
8 Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 
Ind. 
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